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LOVE IN A DAIRY. 


BY ISABELLA VALANCY CRAWFORD. 


Of all the spots for ranking love. 

Give me a shady dairy, 

With crimson tiles and blushing smiles. 
-.'Wait* presiding fairy l 
Ine jolly sunbeams peeping in 
Thro’ vine leaves all a-li utter. 

Like greetings sent from Phoebus to 
lhe Goddess of •* Fresh Butter 1” 

twit’ring in the eaves, 

_ A be air ot summer blowing 
Thro’ open door fr>m where a score 
Ot tali rose-trees are growing, 

A distunt tile of hollyhocks, 

A rugged bush of tansy, 

And nearer yet beside the steps 
A gorgeous purple pansy. 

Suggestive scents of new-mown hny, 
rrora lowland meadows Coming ; 
lhe distant ripple of a stream. 

And drowsy sounds of humming 
Irom able-bodied bees that bevy 
About the morning-glory, 

Or dwaddle pleasantly ar mnd 
Xlxe apple -blossoms hoary. 

A rosy bloom pomades the spot : 

Aud where the shadows darkl *. 
in ght’ring row* the shining pa s 
show many a brilliant sparkle. 

As snowy as my lady's throat, 

Urclassio marble urn. 

In centra 1 door there proudly stands 
In bOoureu white-wood onur».l 

And she who reigus o’er chum and pan, 
lntruth my ineud between us, 
dimpied Chloe is more fair 
Than Milo’s famous V r enus. 

Mark, mark those eyes so arch and dark, 
f hose lips like crunson clover, 

And ask yourself, as well you may, 

Htw I couid prove a rover. 

Talk not to me of moonlit groves, 

01 empress, JJelle or Fai y; 

To me tne fairest love of loves 
Is Chloe of tne Dairy ! 

Peterboro’, Out. 


(■For the Favorite.) 
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A C T II. 


SCENE I. — ( Continued .) 

kb. harway makes a discovery. 

Mr. Harway remalnaj behind the tree until 
Dr. Griffith and his conn panions had entered the 
cottage ; then he produced the dirty handker- 
chief, polished his face a bit, and gave vent to 
the expression, 

* l I’m blessed V* 

He really seemed to think he was “ blessed” 
—as he expressed It— and, sitting on the grass 
ne pulled up the skeleton of a collar which did 
auty with him as linen, aud held sweet com- 
munion with himself. 

.. “ 1,m Messed,” soliloquised he, “if I ainfc hit 
it right off. That must be the gal, and the little 
one is a responsibility Incurred since the gal 
wasn’t drowned. I suppose Bowles told the 
truth when he said he saw them married; that 
will give me a gripon the Doc. somehow. Can’t 
ee his game; but, I can see how to make it 
pay me. There is something or other he wants 
°^ ee ?T d, rk ’ but what llis gume is I can’t see.” 

_ ~* r ‘ H ! trwa * r «tared very hard at the tree he 
as resting under as if he expected to find there 

r^fu P ; inatlon ° fDr * GrlfflUl ’s conduct. Appa- 
however, the explanation was not easy 


DR. GRIFFITH HAKES UP HIS MIND. 


to arrive at, for he sat for nearly half an hour 
before he seemed to have come to any con- 
clusion which was satisfactory to him. 

TUe explanation of Dr. Griffith’s conduct in 
hiding Mamie’s existence, and the fact of his 
marriage, from Charlie Morton, seemed to flash 
on Mr. Harway all of a sudden, for he sprang up 
from the grass and, waving the dirty handker- 
chief in triumph over his head exclaimed : 
“I’m blessed 1 I see it now Just as clear as a 
yard of pump water. It’s another woman.” 

^ Then Mr. Harway sat down to think about 

The minutes stretched themselves into hours, 
and the sun began to sink in the west, but still 
Dr. Griffith did not leave the house, and Mr 
Harway maintained his position behind the tree. 
Mr. Harway was hungry, he had eaten nothing 
all day ; and Mr. Harway was thirstv, but still 
he kept his post and watched the little cottage. 
He had quite made up his mind now as to what 
course of action he should pursue, and only 
wanted to be quite sure that the lady he had 
seen with Dr. Griffith was his wife; once that 
was ascertained he felt assured he couid black- 
mail the doctor as much as he pleased. 

It was nearly six o’clock when Dr. Griffith 
left the house and proceeded towards the ferry 
and Mr. Harway carefully kept himself con- 
cealed until he had passed ; he then ap- 
proached the house and boldly rung the bell. 


A smart little girl came to the door and in- 
quired his business. 

“ Does Dr. Griffith live here ?” 

“ Yes » 8ir i but he has just gone over to 
Montreal.” 

“ Is Mrs. Griffith in ?” 

“ Yes ; do you wish to see her ?” 

“ No ; I only wanted to know if Dr. Griffith 
left a parcel here for me. He promised he would 
leave some medicine here and I was to call for 
it; will you see if he left anything for Mr. 
Thompson— my name is Thompson.” 

The girl made the requested inquiry, and, of 
course answered as Mr. Harway expected that 
nothing had been left for him. 

He then drew the girl Into a little casual con- 
versation and learned that the family had only 
lately arrived from New York, and had been at 
the cottage a few weeks. 

Fully satisfied with his day’s work, Mr. Har- 
way wended his way towards the ferry thinking 
over his future plan of action. 

“Isha’n’t tackle him just yet,” he thought. 
“ 1 wi,! tet » ^w days elapse aud meantime I 
can watch him, and, maybe, flud out some- 
thing more as will be useful.” 

He had recourse to the dirty handkerchief and 
black pipe as he reached the ferry-boat, and 
when seated on the upper deck, he again ex- 
pressed himself, half aloud, 

“ I’m blessed i" 


& SCENE II. 

MRS. GRIFFITH MAKES AN ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The scene which had transpired in the little 
cottage had not been a peaceful one. Doctor 
Griffith had visited his wife with the ide* of 
securing her consent to remain in Longuouil for 
the next two weeks, but his mission had not 
been so successful as he had anticipated. 

Mamie was taking a walk with her little girl 
when the doctor landed from the ferryboat and 
met them, and they strolled up together towards 
t he cottage. 

The doctor did not feel in a particularly 
amiable mood, and Mamie was far from being 
pleased at the way she had been treated since 
her arrival in Montreal, the walk to the cottage 
was, therefore, almost a silent one. The little 
girl ran ahead for most of the way, and from 
time to time endeavored to attract the attention 
of her father with some casual, childish remark, 
but with only partial success. 

Arrived at the cottage Dr. Griffith prepared to 
urge his reasons for Mamie’s remaining in Lon- 
gueuil until after the birth of her baby; but, 
before he could do so she took the initiative by 
remarking, ^ 

“ Harry, I want to go over to Montreal to live; 
it seems so strange for you to be living there, and 
Fan”— that was the little girl— “and I over 
here. Besides, you come to see me so seldom, 
and I am getting nervous about my sickness) 
and I should like to have you with me when I 
am ill.” 

Her husband drew her towards him and tried 
hard to show a semblance of the love he did not 
feel; but the kiss he imprinted on her forehead 
was very cold, aud she haif turned from him 
with a sigh. 

“Don’t get foolish fancies in your head,” he 
said, playfully smoothing her hair, “you will 
| get through all right, aud, of course, I will be 
with you; but, I Uoii’t see what good can be 
done by your going to Montreal to live. You have 
a nice, comfortable house Uere, and it would bo 
tor and Fan to remain here until die 
<v-ju«or sets in, : lien, of course, you must move 
over to Montreal.” 

She remained silent for a few moments, her 
head drooped on his shoulder, aud a few t ars 
forced themselves into her eyes as she answer- 
ed, 

“ Harry, you used to love me once oh ! bow 

long ago it seems— don’t keep away from me 
now, it won’t be for long. I feel that l shall 
never live through the next few weeks, let me 
die with you. I have no one but you and Fan, 
let me be with both of you to the last.” 

Her head rested on his shoulder, and she 
sobbed convulsively as she clung to him ,i e 
held her tenderly in his arms, but there was no 
love in his heart as he tried to sooth her, and 
drive away her fears. He remembered how 
years ago, he had loved this woman, and bun- 
on her lightest word; how he had sinned to win 
her, and how he had gloried in the fact of bavin- 
won her, and he wondered at himself that uo 
could now be so cold and insensible to her car- 
esses; but another love had entered his heart 
and it was dead to the one who loved him so 
well, even after she knew he no longer eared for 
her. 

Woman's love is a curious anomaly; pure 
and holy in itself, it so often becomes attached 
to some impure and unworthy object, but, iik<§ 
the limpet to the rock, it clings on till death; 
and, although conscious of the uuworthiness of 
the object of its adoration, slill it canuot change 
its devotion, but remains constant in its alljc- 
tion to the last. 

Mamie Griffith knew * husband well and 
thoroughly. She knew him as a bold, bad, un- 
scrupulous man, and was only too well assured 
that he had ceased to love her ; but at this mo- 
ment all the old tenderness for him came back 
and she almost persuaded herself thatshe might 
yet re-kiudle the affection of the past within his 
breast, and win him back to her. 

She cried softly and quietly on ms shoulder 
for a few seconds, aud lie continued to smooth 
her hair and try to calm her excited feelings. 

“Come, come, Mamie,” he said, “you are 
exciUng yourself unnecessarily; there is no 
danger; you will be all right in a few weeks, 
and, meanwhile, you can be very nice and com- 
fortable here. I will come over every day to 
see you, aDd soon you will laugh at your own 
foolish fears.” ^ 

His tone was soft and gentle, and he con- 
tinued to caress her; but she drew slightly away 
from him, and looked up at him In nartial dis- 
trust. 

* ***»’7” »he saH, “ why doyr, u want to keep 
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me out of Montreal? Ever since I came from 
the States you have tried to prevent ray visiting 
the city, and have made me remain here as 
much as possible. What is the reason?” 

« There is no reason,” he answered, drawing 
her to him and pressing her forehead with his 
lips, “ it is only your own imagination. I think 
it would be better for you to remain here until 
the baby is born ; you are not strong, and the 
air here is purer than in a large city.” 

“ But I want to be in Montreal ; I want to be 
with you.” 

“ And I say you shall stay here.” His voice 
was cold and hard now, and there was no gen- 
tleness or tenderness in its tones. 

She drew herself quite away from him and 
stood proudly regarding him for a moment; 
then she said, not hastily nor angrily, but slowly 
and with emphasis : 

“ I shall move over to Montreal on the first of 
next month, when our lease is up.” 

“ What?” 

“ I mean what I say. You have some scheme 
or plot which I don’t understand now, which 
requires my absence from Montreal; but I 
won’t be made an innocent party to any of your 
schemes. Trust me, Harry, oh, trust me as you 
used to when we were children together ” — the 
woman’s voice had grown soft and tender again, 
and there were tears in her eyes — “ and I will 
be true and loving to you, as I have always tried 
to be; but” — and here her voice grew hard aud 
firm again — “ I am your wife, and as long as I 
live I will allow no woman to usurp my place. 
You might have ceased to love me, but you 
have no right to love any other woman while I 
am alive, and I won’t permit it.” 

She stood boldly and defiantly before him 
now ; and he lowered his eyes as he answered 
her, half soothingly : 

“ Don’t let us have a scene, Mamie ; you shall 
not come to Mont real now ; I do not please that 
you should. In the course of three or four 
weeks you will be well over your sickness, and 
then you can come.” 

“ I will come next week,” she answered ob- 
stinately, and then sat down exhausted on the 
sofa and burst into a passionate flood of tears. 
All the jealousy in the woman’s nature was 
aroused; she feared that her husband loved 
another, and she was of too fiery a disposition to 
remain quiet under the insult. He might not 
love her, but he v should love no one else whil ^ 
she lived. 


SCENE III. 

DR. GRIFFITH MAKES UP HIS MIND, 


dollars.” The words seemed to have photo- 
graphed themselves on his mind, and he 
thought them over again and again as he low- 
ered the gas, and passed out into the street. 

Mr. Harway slunk after him in the darkness 
and followed him until he reached Mr. How- 
son’s residence in Sherbrooke street- He 
watched until the doctor had entered, and then 
approaching the door he read the name very 
plainly marked on the imposing brass plate, 

“ James Howsou.” 

Amongst the various scraps of knowledge 
which Mr. Harway had found very frequently 
useful to him was an acquaintance with the 
names of the richest men in any city where he 
may happen to temporarily reside, and when 
he read the name “ James Howson” he reco- 
gnised it as that of one of the “ merchant prin- 
ces” of Montreal, and he rubbed his hands plea- 
santly together in a satisfied sort of manner. 

“ I’m blessed,” he muttered softly, “ if I don’t 
see his game now. It’s a big fish you’re angling 
for, Doc., but I hope you’ll land it and I’ll come 
in for my share of the spoils. I’m a perfect gen- 
tleman, and I do like to earn an honest living 
without having to work for it.” 

(To be continued.) 


MY INITIATION. 


Dr. Griffith and Mr. Harway crossed on the 
same boat irom Longueuil, but the latter, noti- 
cing the doctor, make himself scarce, and es- 
caped observation. It was no part of the plan 
of systematic blackmail he proposed, that his 
victim should know too soon the information he 
had gained ; in fact Mr. Harway was not very 
certain that he had gained any very important 
information yet, but he had no doubt that by 
quietly watching the doctor for a few days he 
could supply the links ho needed to complete 
the chain of evidence as to the “ game” the 
doctor was up to. 

To put it in Mr. Harway’s own thoughts to 
himself there was “a woman in it somewhere,” 
but who the woman was, and Just “where” she 
came in were points he intended to discover 
before he again visited the doctor. For this pur- 
pose he followed his intended victim home, and, 
having watched through the blinds and seen 
jhim seated at the supper table, retired to satis- 
fy the cravings of bis own inuer nature, he be- 
ing very forcibly reminded that he had had no 
bre£L^ fast or dinner, aud that all the support he 
had iv c ©ived that day had been derived from 
the dou btful source of the black pipe, and an 
equally black bottle without which he never 
travelled. 

But Mr. X Tarway did not desert his post long ; 
having forth^d himself with some bread aud 
meat at the nearest restaurant, and replenished 
the black bottle,. be returned to Beaver Hall Hill 
and took up his potion opposite Doctor Griffith’s 
office. 

The doctor did nca * n Joy bis supper. The scene 
with his wife had no\ tended to improve his ap- 
petite, and he soon r<v*© from the table to re- 
turn to his office. As V e was leaving trtie room 
the bervant girl hauded .him a small envelope 
which had been left for hl.m during the day. On 
reaching his office he opened it and read the few 
lines traced on the scented note paper enclosed. 
This is what the note contained: 

“I have not seen you for a wee'fc. Why don’t 
you call? Annie.” 

He read the lines several times, aud pondered 
over them for a few minutes. In the humor he 
was then in it needed only some trifling inci- 
dent to decide him as to the desperate ^tep he 
had been contemplating for the past week. 

“ Ann/e Howson, and one hundred thotoand 
dollars.” That was the thought which filled his 
mind; and, terrible as was the course he w^s 
steeling himself to pursue in order to attain hh? 
object, he had made up his mind to follow his 
evil inclination, ere he rose from his chair and 
donned his overcoat and hat to call on Miss 
Howson. 

Mr. Harway, peeping through the blinds 
wondered at the stern, hard expression which 
gradually crept over the doctor’s face as he sat 
and thought over the details of his cruel design ; 
but Mr. Harway, bad as he was, would have 
shuddered if he could have read the thoughts 
whloh were passing through the man’s mind. 

“ Annit Howson, aud one hundred thousand 


A western man having been « made” a Good 
Templar in one of the Ontario towns, gives the 
following amusing account of what he passed 
through ; 

Met a friend on the street ; asked me to join 
the Good Templars, have a first-rate time, get 
acquainted with lots of pretty girls and go home 
with them ; asked me if he should take my 
name. “ Don’t care if you do.” Got a letter say- 
ing I had been elected ; thought I’d join, thought 
I’d go into Bob’s and look in glass, saw sugar in 
glass ; went to Jim’s, looked in glass to ftx neck- 
tie; started to find hall, asked a fellow if he 
knew where it was, said he didn’t, saw some 
girls going up stairs, thought that must be the 
place ; went up two pairs of stairs, knocked at 
the door, man inside put his ear to a hole, asked 
him what he wanted, said he wanted the pass- 
word, told him I didn’t want to pass any words 
with him, said I had come to join, he let mein 
a little room and told me to sit down. By and 
by a fellow came out and asked if there was 
any one to be initiated and went in ; then two 
fellows with red collars on came out, one asked 
me if I’d be obedient to the rules of order, aud 
take the pledge agaiust the use (as a beverage) 
of all that would intoxicate, and a number of 
other questions; the other asked me for stamps, 
planked down the cash and they departed. Soon 
No. 1 returned, told me they were all ready and 
to follow him. He knocked at the door, fellow 
inside wasn’t going to let us in but changed his 
mind and opened the door ; girls and boys all 
jumped up and commenced singing, soon done 
and sat down ; walked me before an officer with 
a young lady on each side of him ; next took 
me round and halted me before a young lady 
on the other side of the room, don’t know what 
she said, was looking at her all the time. 
Marched me around again, heard the girls 
whispering aud talking, “ wonder if he is mar- 
ried — he is pretty good-looking — perfectly hor- 
rid — splendid, I’m Just going for him,” etc ; 
halted before another officer who came down 
and shook hands with me. I said how do you do, 
how are all the folks ? He kept on talking and 
told me to sign the constitution. Did so, and 
was marched up before the first officer, who 
ga v e me a lot of signs — don’t know what they 
were, was looking at the girls on each side of 
him. Soon all the boys and girls jumped up and 
joined hands ; one of the girls gave me a glass 
of water, it was not very bail, but pretty thin ; 
the other girl put her arm around my neck aud 
put a white collar on me — thought she was ago- 
ing to kiss me, but she didn’t. Then they put 
me in the circle, Joined hands with the girl who 
said I was “ splendid.” then they had intermis- 
sion, all came up and shook hands with me — 
called me brother ; didn’t kuow 1 had so many 
brothers and sisters before. In the latter part 
of the evening, asked the girl who said she was 
“going for me,” if I could see her home, she 
said I could if her husband was willing — didn’t 
wait to see, but took my hat and left whistling: 


AT A PARTY. 

“ Yes, the music to-night has been charming, 

That wait* not e’en Schubert could mend ; 

But when just to the pace we were warming, 

Alas I that its sweetness should end 1 
In the Winter '$ Tale Florizel kneeling 
Tells Perdita— ‘ When you do dance 
I’d have you dance everl’ his feeling 
Was mine in that swiftly-whirled trance. 

“ Second only to waltzing is walking 

’Neath bright stars out here on the lawn, 

Where the moonlight sleeps calmest, and talking 
With you, I could talk until dawn l 
We will stroll till they linish * The Lancers,’ 

Pluck roses and gaze at the' skies ; 

As I chat, if you’re puzzled for answers, 

Why, speak to me then with your eyes. 

“ Let me give you this bud, the plot’s sweetest — 
Don’t kill it so close to your cheeks, 

Rather hold it, and think as thou greetest 
its fragrance, that then my love speaks. 

There 1 ’twill out 1 since I first saw you growing 
Like summer’s morn perfect in grace, 

Dear, I’ve loved you and worshipped, not knowing 
True bliss save when smiles decked your face 1 

“ In the far pearly west, there, love’s planet 
Breathes hope as I bow at your shrine, 

Nerves my heart to the venture— how can it 
Hold back when it beats but with thine? 

Let the bar ’twixt our lives now be broken ; 

Sweet Lucy, forgive my demand 1 
May I keep this dropped glove for a token 
That with it is given your hand ?” 

“ Many thanks for the kind words you’ve uttered— 
How troublesome oft is the heart I— 

Shall I say I’m a little bit fluttered ? 

Confess that I feel Cupid’s dart ? 

Starlignt, sentiment, love-sighs are fitter 
For boys and girls— we think them slow ; 

You a Benedict!— Hear the club twitter l 
I married and done fori— no, no 1 

“Now, ray glove, please : you’ll thank me to-morrow, 
• At present don’t mope or complain ; 

For love-stricken hearts in real sorrow, 

Best cure is a glass of Champagne. 

You shall get me some chicken, and quickly 
Forget one you now think so false ; 

There, be wiser— your rose-bud is prickly— • 
And then you shall have the next waltz.” 


THE YORKSHIREMAN AND THE 
IRISH GHOST. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ IF I WERE DICTATOR.” 


Nor shall the pledge be ever forgot, 
That so much bliss creates ; 

We’ll touch not, taste not, handle not, 
Whate’er intoxicates. 


Some few years ago a gentleman who bad 
been dining, “ not wisely, but too well,” in the 
course of the evening drew a cheque for a large 
amount, and, having signed it, poked it, by 
means of a stick, into a jbox placed at the gate 
of a charitable Institution to receive the dona- 
tions of passers-by. When he regained his 
sobriety the next morning he remembered with 
horror his liberality of the previous night, and 
addressed a moviug appeal to the managers of 
the institution in question to restore to him the 
amount of the cheque, which he found had been 
cashed before he had time to dress himself and 
drink one bottle of soda-water. As it was found 
that the unfortunate man "had absolutely left 
himseU penniless, the managers, it is believed, 
kiudly allowed him a small sum to carry him 
on until the next quarter, but the shock was too 
much for him, and after a few days of intense 
mental agony he fell Into a state of total absti- 
nence, from \hich he never rallied. 


It was in the old coaching-days, and, having 
taken an outside seat on the mail from York to 
Doncaster, I had fallen into conversation with 
my neighbor, a tall, stout, florid man, with a 
great good-humored face and a very bright 
twinkle In his eye. From what he said, there 
was little difficulty in guessing him to be a 
farmer somewhere near Doncaster, and, if his 
shrewdness in talk was any test of his busi- 
ness-powers, certainly a successful one. By 
and by our chat happened to turn on ghosts. 

“Ah, sir, and so you don’t believe in ghosts?” 
said my companion, laughing, and with his eye 
twinkling humorously ; “well, but what do you 
say to a man like myself, that has seen and 
talked with one ? Come, now, we shall be to- 
gether for an hour yet; so if you like, I’ll tell 
you the story.” 

I was only too glad to have the monotony of 
my journey relieved. Accordingly he began. 

I am a Yorkshireman born and bred, sir, 
and I’ve always lived in this county, and I 
think I always shall, for I’m a bit proud of it. 
Well, when I was thirty, I began to find that 
the old farm where my father lived was too 
little for both of us, after I had got a wife and 
some children of my own; so I determined to 
set up on my own account if I could get another 
farm pretty cheap. My father promised to 
stock it for me, as In fact was only right, for he 
was a man well-to-do. After some time, I 
heard of five hundred acres or so that were to 
be let a few miles north of Doncaster, and I 
went over to see them. Considering the quality, 
the hand seemed to be dirt cheap, and, thinking 
I was in for a good thing, I called at once on the 
agent. 

Yes, that is the price,’ he said; »vcry 
cheap, I think. In fact, you would not get it 
at nearly that, only there is a silly story about 
the house belonging to the land being haunted, 
and — it is no use not telling you, for you will 
hear it at the first inn you go to — nobody will 
live in It. I wanted Mr. Robinson, the owner, 
to build another; it would be well worth his 
while ; but he is an old man, with only a life 
interest in the property, so he is for all he can 
get out of the laud without much outlay. Many 
people have been after the farm, but they could 
not live on it without a house, and were all 
afraid of the present one. I hope you are not 
afraid of a ghost or two, Mr. Crabtree?’ — John 
Crabtree is my name, sir. 

‘“Oh, I’m pretty much like other people in 
that way,’ I answered, not wishing to seem too 
eager, for fear lie raised the price. ‘But I’ll 
think the thing over, sir; and perhaps you’ll 
give me the refusal.’ 

“ By the time I had been gone from his door 
five minutes 1 had made up my mind what to 
do. Here was a chance such as I might never 
have again, and it seemed absurd to throw it 
away for a cock-and-bull story ot a ghost; but 
then I didn’t kuow about such things, and there 
might be a thousand ghosts iu Yorkshire for 
anything I could tell. It would never do to 
take the land if there was only such a house 
with it as one could not live in. I determined 


therefore to settle about the house by 

going there that very night and seein 0 for y 

Sel “ Grlmstead House— that’s the nam ®77 wa8 * 
mile and a half out of the village, and I thought 
it best to have a right good dinner at the inn 
before I went up to it, because a man has al- 
ways a better heart when he has something on 
his stomach. When I had done, ‘And now, 
waiter,’ said I, ‘ let us have a couple of bottles 
of your best whiskey in c£se ot accident. I am 
going up to Grirnstead House to sleep.’ 

“ He was a thin little chap, and he stared at 
mo a bit, as if to see whether I were in earnest 
Then he replied, ‘ Well, you must be a bold man, 
that’s all I can say; but perhaps you don’t know 
the stories about the house ?’ 

“ * No, I should like to hear them ; but I am 
going all the same.* 

“ Then he told me that it was supposed an 
Irish pedlar had been murdered there, some 
twelve years before, by the farmer who then 
lived at the place, and who had a very bad 
character. This farmer had soon afterwards 
gone abroad with all his family — frightened 
away, people said — and then the house got a bad 
name. Strange things were seen and heard — 
rattling of chains, 6lamming of doors, and other 
noises no one could make out, while sometimes 
a figure in white, dreadfully like the poor mur- 
dered pedlar, was seen in the passages or rooms, 
and sometimes there was a skeleton walking 
about. However, whether these things were 
true or not, none of the tenants afterwards had 
ever stayed in the house above a few weeks, 
and at last the owner had been obliged to let 
the land separate at a very low rent to a great 
farmer in the neighborhood, while Grirnstead 
House was allowed to remain empty and go to 
ruin. The last person who lived in it was an 
old blind woman who had died there two or 
three years before, and, if I was really deter- 
mined to stop the night in the house, the waiter 
thought I should find a few of her things there. 
They had never been fetched away, as they 
were worth scarcely anything, and nobody 
knew who they belonged to. According to the 
waiter, the blind woman ‘walked’ as well as 
the pedlar. 

“ < I shall want you to go with me and fit 
things up a bit,’ I said, when he had done. ‘If 
one is to see these ghosts, one might as well see 
them comfortably as not, you know.’ 

“At first he said he wouldn’t; but when J 
told him I only wanted him to help me to get 
some wood and set a fire a-going, and then he 
might come back as soon as he liked, while I 
would give him five shillings if he did this and 
held his tongue about it, he agreed to go, bar- 
gaining however that we should start at once 
that he might get into the road again before it 
was dark. 

“So off we went, carrying my bottles of 
whiskey, a couple of tumblers for fear oue was 
broken, and also a ‘ Racing Calendar,’ the only 
book he could get for me at the Inn. However, 

I thought I should get through the uight very 
well with these, for like all Yorkshiremen I’m 
a bit interested in horses. 

“The house was a rambling old place, gloomy 
enough at the best, and more so now with the 
damp and cobwebs and general go-to-ruin look 
It had got with not being lived in so long. We 
did not go over it all ; but a big room upstairs, 
which he said the blind woman had used, seem- 
ed in the best repair, and I decided to stop in 
that There was still her old truckle-bed at the 
farther side, besides a strong deal chair, a little 
table, and a rusted kettle, with a good many 
mouldy barrels in one corner. He brought a 
handful of dry straw for lighting from a stack 
we passed, and by breaking up one or two of 
the barrels we soon had a decent fire. Then vre 
found an old washing-pot in the yard, which we 
pumped full of water and carried up to the 
room. After this, as it was getting dusk and 
he began to be fidgetty, I gave him his five 
shillings and told him he might go. 

“ He was not long in making himself scarce, 

I can tell you. ‘Well, sir,’ were the last words 
he said, ‘ I wish you would go back with me 
yet; but as you won’t, I hope you’ll be none the 
worse for it in the morning.* Then I heard him 
go tramp, tramp, tramp, down the stairs, and, 
when he had slammed the front door to with 
noise enough to frighten half-a-dozen ghosts, 
set off running as hard as he could. And now I 
was left alone till morning, without a soul with- 
in a mile of me — or if there were souls, at any 
rate there were no living bodies. 

“ When he was fairly away, I thought it as 
well to go down and fasten the front door after 
him, which I did with difficulty, for the lock 
and bolts were all rust. Then I came back, 
pulled up the table and chair to the fire, and 
filled the old kettle. Next I broke up some 
more of the barrels aud put the bits near the 
grate to dry, mixed myself a glass of hot whis- 
key and water, lighted one of the candles I had 
brought with me, and, opening my ‘Calendar,’ 
lit my pipe and made myself as comfortable as 
I could. 

“The nights closed in early then — It was 
January — so I was likely to have a good long sit 
of It before morning. However, I got on pretty 
well for some hours. Sometimes I read, and 
when I did not find my book as interesting as 
it might have been, I sat looking into the fire 
and thinking, over my pipe, how pleasant it 
would be to have the children and Ann (that’s 
my dame) on the other side of the fireplace In 
a house of our own. Sometimes I think I dozed 
off a bit, and when I got tired of all this, I went 
to the window and opened it to see what kiud 
of a night it was. Weil, it was wild enough- 
wind and deep snow, so that you could only see 
a few yards. Many queer noises I heard, too; 
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it is only when you have tried stopping in an 
uninhabited house on a stormy night like that, 
that you can believe what strange sounds there 
etui be. 

“lint I was not very ‘ skeary,* and, setting all 
these noises down to the wind, got on pretty 
comfortably till near twelve o’clock, w’hen I was 
well o;:, I remember, in my fourth tumbler. I 
had jusi been looking at my watch and was 
congratulating myself that half the night was 
gone, when I heard a sound quite different from 
all the rest. It was as if a door in a distant part 
of the house was slammed to with such violence 
as to shake every wall of the crazy building and 
ring through every part of it. At the same 
time my own door was blown open to tho very 
hack, while a low moan of pain seemed to be 
uttered close to my ear. I started up and look- 
o<( round, while my little Skye terrier, which 
had been quiet enough Tiitherto, also jumped up 
and, stretching out its neck towards the open 
door, gave a long and extraordinary howl, keep- 
ing its tail between its legs; then it rushed into 
a dark corner behind the barrels and lay there 
trembling, 

‘“The ghost is coming now and no mistake,’ 
1 said to myself; ‘but I’ll see what he’s like.’ 
So snatching up the candle and a thick knob- 
stick, which was the only weapon I had, I went 
out of the room in the direction of the sound. I 
will not say that I was not considerably ‘creepy,’ 
but t lie whiskey helped to keep up my courage. 

I called to Dicky to follow me, but for once 
Dicky was deaf and stopped behind his barrels. 

“ I saw nothing till I got nearly to the top of 
the stairs leading to the ground floor; then in 
the opposite passage, which was very wide and 
dark, I saw something looking like a dirty- 
white cloud that half filled the passage. It did 
not look like substance, yet it was something, 
and that something plaguily like a man, only, 
where the head should have been, there was an 
awful round bit of what looked like solid mid- 
night. 

"I was struck still, I can tell you; for I saw 
the thing was floating gently forward towards 
the top of the stairs where I was standing, yet 
i could not hear the slightest sound of a step. 
My hair stood on end with fright, and my 
candle seemed to burn blue, as the ghost came 
gradually out of the darkness. The strange 
thing was that, however much I looked, I could 
not make out any definite form or features, but 
yet that the whole was so much like a man. 
It did not seem to notice me, and apparently 
would have turned down the front stairs quietly. 
But I was determined to know what it was, and 
so, as it passed, I thrust my knob-stick out at 
it. The stick went right through, just as it 
would have gone through mist, but the ghost 
took no notice still and disappeared down the 
stairs, leaving me in a nice state of fright, as 
you may think— being quite certain now that it 
was a ghost. 

“ I think I should have bolted out of the house 
then and there, only unluckily the way out was 
Just the way the ghost had gone ; so I rushed 
back into my room and latched the door again, 
there being no lock. There I sat, finishing my 
glass, and cursing my stars for having thrust 
me on such a business. I could not but hope 
however that, if I kept quiet, the ghost would 
not come to see me, and I had had quite enough 
of going to see the ghost. 

But t he ghost, it seemed, had no intention of 
let ting me get off so, and by and by I heard an- 
other door bang, and then a sound as if some 
one were coming upstairs with a pair of wooden 
legs— pit, pat — only gentler. I hoped, with my 
heart in my mouth, that the thing would go 
back to its own quarters like a decent ghost, and 
I listened hard which way it turned when it got 
to the stairs-head. But, no! pit pat — louder and 
louder — it was coming straight towards my 
room, and presently my door seemed to fly 
op< a of itself, and in his lordship stalked, com- 
ing forward, pit pat, within a few yards of my 
clmir, and then, standing right opposite, look- 
ing at me, and I looking at him, with my hair 
on end. 

“This ghost was quite different from the 
other; for though it was dressed, as it were, in 
n whitish cloud, I could plainly see a skeleton 
with the ribs, arms, and long thigh-bones below, 
While on the top was a ghastly skull, with its 
white teeth grinning horribly, and pitch dark- 
ness in its eyeballs, though every now and then 
there* was a glisk of something in them, as if 
there was a black diamond glittering at the 
bottom of the pits. Well, there he stood and I 
**•!, quite still for at least ten minutes, staring 
at each other. 

“At last, beginning to think this very funny, 
as he never tried to meddle with me, I reached 
out my hand to the glass and took a rattling 
good swig. Then, a little emboldened, after 
clearing out my throat, which was a bit husky, 
as you may suppose, I said to him, ‘ Won’t you 
sit down, sir? It’s as cheap sitting as standing,’ 
and I pointed to one of the barrels. 

“ ‘ Shu re, an’ ye might have asked me before, 
yo ill-natured gossoon,’ he said, in a thin, hol- 
low sort of voice, that was very queer, especi- 
al iy when Joined with a touch of the brogue. 

‘ Ye knew I couldn’t speak till ye spoke to me, 
and one’s legs get tired enough standing all day 
minding the spit.’ 

‘“Lord, now,’ said I, a cold shudder running 
through me as he sat down on the barrel, which 
was away from the fire and not far from the 
table, so that he still faced me; * Lord, now, • 
and what’s the spit?’ 

“ ‘Don’t you be over-curious, now, Johnny i 
Crabtree,’ says lie. ‘But the spit’s what we 
roast and baste the poor bad divils on — hot ! 
work it is,' and no mistake.* 


♦‘Murder, this is awful,’ I said to myself, 
4 sitting hob-nob with a ghost in this way.’ And 
then I wondered how he knew my name ; but 
as he seemed disposed to be friendly, I thought 
it best to try and keep in with him ; so after a 
bit I said to him, ‘ Won’t your honor cornea bit 
nearer the fire ? It’s a mortal cold night.’ 

44 4 Falx, an’ that I won’t,’ says he crassly ; 
♦an’ I don’t call it could at all — just pleasant.’ 
And this when there was an inch of ice on the 
ponds in the morning, all during the night ! 

“ Well, we sat silent a while after this, and I 
drank and drank away to keep ray courage up. 
I saw, however, that he watched the glass every 
time it went to my lips, and by and by he be- 
gan edging his barrel a bit nearer the table, 
thinking I did not notice him. So a fellow- 
feeling began to make me guess what he would 
like. 

“‘Come, come, sir,’ said I, ‘you’d better have 
a drop of something comfortable, as you are 
here. It isn’t bad whiskey, and I’ve got an- 
other gla>*.s in case of accidents ; here you are,’ 
pushing the empty glass and the bottle towards 
him. 

“ * Well, an’ ye might have invited me to that 
same before, Johnny Crabtree, if ye hadn’t been 
an inhospitable fellow,’ he answered, more good- 
naturedly, while the black diamonds at the bot- 
tom of his eyes seemed to twinkle. ‘ Ye should 
always, when a gintleman comes to see you, 
offer him a drink first thing — it’s only polite. 
And it does smell good, as you say. But it’s 
forbidden — we are ail teetotallers, down there.’ 
And I caught a sound like the ghost of a sigh 
coming from him, while he edged his chair quite 
up to the table this time, and put his long, bony, 
hand on it near the glass, as if by accident. 

“‘Who’s to tell?’ said I, boldly, seeing he 
only wanted pressing. * Teetotallers ! Faith, if 
that’s the game, I’d rather not go there.” 

“ ‘ No, it’s dull, there’s no denying,’ saj^s he; 
then, after a pause, he went od, ‘ Well John- 

ny, if ye’re quite sure now, ye won’t tell ’ 

“ ‘Tell » Honor of a gentleman,” said I. 

“ ‘ Well, then, I’ll just take the weest drop in 
life with ye, Johnny, just that ye may say ye’ve 
had the honor of drinking a glass with Patrick 
O’Sham mahoy.’ 

“ ‘ That’s right, Mr. O’Shammahoy; and now 
we’ll be comfortable. Hot or cold ?’ 

“ ‘Och, could for me, Johnny — well, after all, 
ye are a better fellow than I took ye for. Oh, 
thank ye, I’ll mix for myself;’ and I felt chilly 
again, as 1 watched his bony fingers clasp the 
bottle and lift it up. A pretty stiff glass he 
mixed himself, I can tell you ; then he lifted the 
glass to his lips, and I heard it clatter against 
his white teeth. He took a little sip first, and 
apparently liked it, for his eyes twinkled again, 
and he seemed as if he were trying to smack 
his lips, only he had none to smack. However, 
without putting the glass quite down, he lifted 
it again and bottomed it at a gulp. 

“‘Dad,’ says he, as he pushed the empty 
glass along the table, ‘ but it’s swate after niver 
tasting a blessed drop these twelve years.’ 

“ ‘ Dear me, now, is it as long as that V said 
I. 

“‘Ay, that it is, Johnny,’ says he, mixing 
himself another glass, without my asking him, 
this time. ‘ Och, but it was a dirty trick that 
Jimmy Carruthers played me, to run a knife 
Into me — and we so thick before ! Won’t I roast 
him for it, when he comes ?’ 

“‘Serve him right, too, Mr. O’Shnmmahoy. 
Then, if I may take the liberty of asking, you 
are the pedlar that was murdered here some 
years ago for his pack V 

44 4 Mr. Crabtree, do ye moan to insult me ?’ he 
said, in a huff. ‘ Because ye’d better not, as ye 
know. I am the gintleman, sir, that was com- 
pelled by circumstances over which he had no 
control, to work for his living for a time; but 
my family, sir— bedad, pedlar ! However, it is 
aisy to see, Johnny Crabtree, ye are of no parti- 
cular family yerself — only one of the common- 
alty, as we say ; so I excuse ye, as not under- 
standing sich delicate questions. Yis, I excuse 
you, sir — on that account alone,’ pouring some 
more whiskey into his glass. 

“ I begged his pardon, assuring him I had 
meant no offence, and congratulating myself on 
my forethought in bringing two bottles instead 
of one. 

“ ‘ Mighty cold walking it must be for you, 
Mr. O’Shammahoy, in a sheet, and a night like 
this,’ I said, by way of changing the subject. 

“ ‘ Why, as to being could that’s just the beauty 
of it, Johnny,* he .answered. ‘ If ye saw the 
fires we keep below, ye’d wonder — ten million 
Barrow furnaces all roaring at once are nothing 
to ’em. And it’s very exhausting being all day 
in the heat ; so when we get out we always 
choose the coolest place we can find and dress 
in our thinnest suit, too — in fact, some of us 
come out with nothing on at all, at all, just to 
get cool again.’ 

“ ‘ But you ought not to have the punishment 
of walking,’ I said ; ‘it ought to be that scoundrel 
Carruthers.’ 

‘“Ay, he’s a dirty villain if ye like; but ye 
mistake the matter intirely, Johuny — as, in- 
deed, it is likely ye would, being ignorant of the 
whole thing. It isn’t a punishment to walk ; 
it’s a privilege — and the only one we j>oor ghosts 
get, though I say it that oughn’t to say it.’ 

“ ‘ But as you’re so fond of the frost, I should 
have t hought you’d prefer keeping out of doors, 
Mr. O’Shammahoy, instead of coming into a 
dirty tumble-down place like this — you that are 
no doubt used to such a deal grander doings 
down there,’ said I, beginning to think that, as 
ho seemed so civil, I might persuade him to 
leave Gritn stead. 

“‘Well, there's something in what ye say, 


but ye see it’s theould place, and one must have 
a house somewhere, Johnny ; not but what it 
is more fun out of doors, because one has more 
society and isn’t so lonely, like. Barrin’ yerself, 
Mr. Crabtree, I haven’t had a bit of talk with 
anybody here these four years; but in the cross 
roads and near the churchyards, bless ye, 
them’s the places for fun ! To see the childer 
and ould women run away, howling as soon as 
they catch sight of a bit of one’s skirt behind a 
tree, and then to follow ’em invisible and hear 
what tales they tell about one, oh, it’s prime, 
Johnny, it is, indeed! You have a deal more 
courage than most folk to be sitting here and 
talking, my boy.’ 

‘“Why, it’s your affability, Mr. O’fthamma- 
hoy, that puts one so at one’s ease,’ said I, edg- 
ing in a bit of soft sawder, and passing the bot- 
tle. ‘But that’s always the case with you real 
gentlemen. However, I wonder, now, you don’t 
stick to the roads, as you find them so much 
pleasanter than indoors ?’ 

“ ‘ What, ye want to keep me out of my own 
house, do ye V he asked, suspiciously ; 1 but ye 
won’t do It, Johuny Crabtree.’ 

“ * Well, come now,* I said, boldly. « I’ve 
treated you well, Mr. O’Sham mahoy, and one 
good turn deserves another. . Promise me, now, 
there’s a good fellow, that you won’t walk again 
just here In the house. I want to take the 
farm.* 

“ ‘ Och, an’ it’s mighty little thanks ye give 
me, it seems to me, Mr. Crabtree, for the honor 
I do ye in coming to see you,’ he cried in a pas- 
sion. ‘ Do ye know, sir, I’m descended from the 
ould kings of Tipperary ? We are all down 
yonder, and there I wouldn’t be seen talking to 
an ill-bred calf like yerself for something.’ 

“ ‘Oh, for myself, Mr. O’Shammahoy, I assure 
you I should always be delighted to see you 
here, and proud I should be of the honor,’ I an- 
swered ; ‘but you see, it’s my wife and the 
children. I dare say you’d scarcely think so, 

but your appearance, you know * 

“‘And who says anything against my ap- 
pearance, oh? I’m thought a very handsome 
ghost by better judges than you, Johnny,’ and 
the vain Patrick actually took up the candle and 
went to a bit of looking-glass which was still 
hanging against the wall, where he stood ad- 
miring and primming himself up for a bit — tap- 
ping straight one or two of his teeth and adjust- 
ing a rib which was a little awry, till I could 
have laughed outright, only I durst not. ‘ I can 
see nothing much amiss, and I think ye have 
no taste, Johnny,’ he continued, bringing the 
candle back and seating himself again. 

« ‘What can your honor expect,’ I said, ‘from 
a poor farmer lad ? Still, I didn’t mean to say 
your lorm isn’t perfect, but just to hint, if I 
could do it without offence — that — that is a lit- 
tle bit out of the common — unusual, and might 
disturb people, such as my children, that were 
not accustomed to it ; and I’m sure your polite- 
ness, and you a bom gentleman, wouldn’t let 
you do that.” 

« ‘ They disturb me,’ he said sulkily, * and it’s 
no good yer asking such a thing, Johnny — I 
wonder at your presumption askiug a gintleman 
to give up his own house, and I willn’t do it*. 

“ * You Irish bone-bag ! then I’ll make you do 
it, or my brains are sheep suet,* I muttered be- 
tween my teeth, seeing lie was so stiff. Besides, 
hearing him talk so like a vain fool, I began to 
be less afraid of him ; but I thought I must first 
get to understand all about him before I could do 
anything : so I began praising him up, very 
humbly you know, and getting him to brag 
about his exploits as a ghost, at which I laughed; 
and at last he told me how it was he had come 
to-night. 

“ ‘It was my night out, ye see, Johnny,* he 
said ; ‘so thinks I, I’ll just take my poor ould 
bones out tor an airing, and I was going for them 
when you ran against me at the stairs-head, you 
big spalpeen.’ 

“‘Dear me, now,’ said I, ‘then you don’t al- 
ways walk about as — as you are now.’ 

“ ‘ Bless you, no : when one feels lively and 
wants to have a bit of a spree or to travel fast, 
one doesn’t encumber oneself, ye know ' K but if 
one prefers a sort of — ahem ! — stately promen- 
ade, raelly majestic, why then one takes one’s 
bones with one.’ 

“ ‘ But are they your real bones, Mr. O’Sham- 
mahoy ?’ I asked him. 

“‘Shure, au’ why not? — and a pretty to-do 
there would be if any of ’em were missing when 
I took ’em back. He’s plaguy particular, is ould 
Hulloth — that’s him that attends to the bone 
department. 

“ « What, are they loose ?’ said I. 

“ ‘ Loose ! Faix, an’ I should think so: — it re- 
quires a dale of skill to walk in ’em without 
tumbling to pieces intirely, and I may say not 
many ghosts can walk in their bones as illigant- 
ly as Patrick O’Shammahoy. Here now, just 
leel for yerself, Johnny,’ and he made me put 
out my hand and touch them. It was for all 
the world, sir, like passing one’s fingers through 
cold fog — that was the white part of him — but 
the bones were hard, just like any others, only 
fearfully cold, slimy, and black with mould ; 
and then I knew that tho pit-pat I had heard 
coining up-stairs was from his hard heels on the 
wood. 

“Well, after this we tapped tho second bottle 
and a roaring night we made of it. We became 
as jolly together as sand-boys, and I got him on 
singing — not very spiritual songs, either — and 
then I sang, and we made a famous row, sir. 
But for all that I did not forgot lay purposo of 
getting quit of him for ever if I could, and so I 
drank as little as possible, mj'self, passing tho 
bottle whenever he did not see me, which was 
often ; for from never having tastedthe * eratur’ 


for so long, he began to be a bit elevated. See- 
ing this I kept filling up his glass with whiskey 
instead of water, and he never noticed the dif- 
ference, but drank away at the raw spirit as if 
it was half and half. So that at last — its you 
might expect, sir — he dropped off dead asleep, 
and by and by rolled off his barrel on the floor, 
where he lay just like anybody else that had got 
a drop too much. 

“ When I saw this I knelt down and silly 
slipped off his legs at the knee-joint, and then 
his right arm at the shoulder, for I thought ho 
might be dangerous If I left that. I found them 
come off quite easily, for, as he said, they were 
all loose — only the nasty mouldy things made 
me shudder as I handled them. Then after 
thinking a minute how to stow them where he 
would not be likely to find them, I hid them all 
under one of the barrels. 

“ After he had lain about half an hour or so, I 
sitting watching him, a bit frightened as to 
what he would do when ho awoke — all at once 
I heard a cock crow outside, and I saw him 
start off as if in a scare. 

“ ‘Och, murther,’ he cried, ‘there’s thejeock, 
and I shall be late again! Well, Johnny, I 
must be off in a hurry, but the best of friends 
must part, and when ye git settled here I hope 
to have the pleasure of seeing you oltcn’ (he 
grinned with all his white teeth) : * we’ve had 
a jolly night, haven’t we ? Blood and all the 
powers now, an’ what’s this V (raising himself 
to a sitting posture) ‘my legs have dropped oft; 
somehow’ — then he seemed to be looking about 
on the ground for them — ‘och, the blazes, and 
my arm too. Now, Johnny, help me to find 
’em, there’s a good fellow — I shall catch it if 
I’m not back in a jiffy.’ 

“ ‘ I help you, Paddy ! Not if I know it,’ said 
I laughing. 

“ ‘Och, yo ungrateful thief, — but just let me 
find ’em, and then I’ll give you a dressing.’ So 
he kept looking about and groping with his left 
arm for them. ‘What, they aren’t here at all, 
at all — oh, ye treacherous Yorkshire tyke, and 
so ye’ve taken them, have ye ? Ye’d better give 
them up instantly,’ and he looked dreadfully 
fierce, and tried to raise himself. I was a bit 
frightened when he got up on his stumps, but 
as soon as I saw he tumbled over again I began 
laughing. 

“ ‘ And so a Tipperary bog-trotter, like yon, 
thought you would be a match lor a Yorkshire- 
man, did you, Paddy ?’ said I, coolly sitting still 
and blowing out a long whiff. 

“ The cock crew again, and after trying once 
more to get up, he began whining : ‘ Och, 
Johnny, for the love of heaven — my lave ’ll be 
stopped for a year. Johnny’ (solemnly), ‘ where 
are my bones V 

“ ‘ You must first swear you’ll never enter this 
house again, bones or no bones,’ said I, smoking 
on undisturbed. 

“ ‘ O ye heartless villain ! — It u’d be the death 
of me, Johnny, to leave the ould place’ (whiu- 
ning) : » how can ye ask such a thing of a poor 
ghost V 

“ ‘ No bones till you swear, Paddy.’ 

“‘Well, thin — I’m all on a brown sweat with 
fright — O Johnny, have pity. Well thin, I swear.’ 
“So I made him swear by all the powers I 
could think of ; then I got him his bones, which 
he clapped on in a great hurry and rushed out 
of the door, not forgetting, however, as he sped 
past the table, to seize hold of the whiskey-bottle 
and fling it at my head as he vanished. 

“ I dodged the bottle and escaped, but some- 
how in backing to avoid it, I stumbled over the 
chair and hit my head against the floor, stun- 
ning myself, I think At all events there I lay 
for hours, and when I woke up, it was broad 
day. 

“ 1 was very cold, for the fire was burnt out. 
Fora few minutes I couldn’t recollect where I 
was or what had happened, and only felt that 
I had a cracking headache ; but the sight of the 
broken bottle on the floor brought the whole 
thing back to me. 

“Weil, sir, I trusted to Paddy’s oath, aud 
went and took the farm that day,” continued 
the Yorkshireman with another of those humor- 
ous flashes of his eyes ; “ and I’ve lived in the 
house ever siuce, nor have we ever seen Mr. 
O’Shammahoy again or any of his great rela- 
tives. In fact, some of my sceptical frieuds, 
when I tell them the story, will have it that I 
never saw him at all, but got drunk with the 
whiskey, tumbled down, and dreamed tho w hole 
thing. But then, sir, I ask them how they get 
over the headache aud the broken bottle. These 
were facts, aud so, sir, I leave you to form your 
own judgment; but if you like to turn aside for 
a day or two with me, I can promise you some 
good rabbit-shooting, and the chance of seeing 
Patrick O’Shammahoy for yourself.” 


They Excei — Doctor Josephus’s Shoshonees 
Vegetable Pills now superiorly sugar-coated 
cannot be excelled as a Family Medicine for 
general purposes. 

The Pills contain the active properties of 
Mandrake and Dandelion, as well as compound 
Extract of Colocynth and Extract of Hyoscy- 
amus. Test them for your own satisfaction. 
One box contains about 28 Pills, and each Pill is 
a sufficient dose for an adult in ordinary cases. 
Try them. 


Hr. X had a feast, and among other things, and 

very unprofessjonal, seeing it is made of enlarged 
and diseased livers, a <le foie yras. A day or 
two after, when he wished to order something for 
lunch, the cook mildly suggested, *• Yes, Sir. there is 
almost the whole of that paddy’s photo-raph that 
you had the d.*> 
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THE SNOW-LADIXS. 


BT NATHAN D- UMTX*. 

A pale little orphan 1 And where ghonld he go 
Through the pitiless night, in the drifting snow 7 

.Seeks he a home, where the fire of the room 
flings a warm, rich glow through the gusty gloom 7 

Nay ; the Snow Ladies float through the dusky air, 
And beckon him on with their fingers fair. 

Their raiments are gleaming like curtains of mist, 
Plashed over and through with amethyst. 

Their large gray eyes are smiling and sweet ; 

He follows them on through the village street. 

Glad are their beckonings, merry their mood j 
He follows them over the lonely road. 

Lightly and brightly they float before ; 

ADd now he is out on the wild, bleak moor. 

« Whither, 0 whither, Ladies bright, 

"Would you lead me on through the desolate night r 

“ A far, to the realm which thou never hast seen, 
’Hound the glistening halls of the good &now 
Queen.” 

“ Hut further my weak little feet cannot go ; 

I am weary and chill in the cheerless snow. 

“ Fear not, poor darling I thy flight shall be free ; 

We will take thee up, warm thee, and carry thee. 

He shivers with cold as they cluster around j 
But they lay him gently upon the ground. 

They kiss his lips, and, away from the storm, 

Tuok sott white blankets about his form. 

His head they pillow so downily, 

And they lull him to sleep with songs so free. 

Then high through the air, where he else would 

freezo, 

He is carried away by the Snow Ladies. 

The cleared morn breaks, with a rosy glow 
On a small white heap in the new-fallen snow. 

Mittened and furred and muffled warm, 

The farmer plods by, with a spade on his arm- 

He digs in the snow — starts back in fear: 

“ Winds of winter! what have we here? 

« Woe is me I ’Tis the wanderer, frozen and white, 
Whom 1 drove from my door in the dim twilight. 

Nay farmer, not him t He is safe from thy spleen 
Id tno glistening hulls of the good know Queen. 

Nor where the tall icebergs sail freezingly forth, 
And the wild geese vanish away in the North; 

Nor yet where the keel of the whaler has been, 

Is the inner realms of the good auow Queen. 

But under the snow, where the flower-hearts sleep, 
Her white palace shines by a soft summer deep j 

With lily and rose, and the bright green sod. 
Pranked with violots blue as the heavens ol God; 

Where, away from the heartless, who make the 

world freeze, 

Along with the beautiful Snow-Ladies, 

The poor little orphan for over i* seen, 

To bless the warm love of the good Snow Queen. 


LESTELLE. 


BT TH* AUTHOR OP m THK BORE AND SHAMROCK,” ITC. 

CHAPTER X. 

DARCY’S EMBASSY PROVES A FAILURE. 


It was certainly an awkward predicament for 
a pacific negotiator to be placed in, and boded 
the failure of his endeavors. To attempt to 
reason or treat with Lestelle while a fiery young 
lover stood beside her — a listener to his argu- 
ments — would be useless; yet how to retreat 
Darcy knew not. He could only hope that the 
superior tact of the lady would assist him out 
of hLs difficulties. 

Percy turned Into the morning-room, with 
the assured air of one to whom the way was 
familiar; and his cousin obeyed his beckoning 
finger and followed. It was untenanted ; only 
the little spaniel lifting his head from his 
cushion, and wagging his tail In grateful recog- 
nition of the surgeon. 

One two minutes elapsed, and Lestelle came 

hurriedly into the room. Her first glance and 
bow was for Darcy, her next for the Viscount, 
who was Jealously watching her. Before she 
could speak to either of the cousins, Percy 
strode forward, and, seizing both her hands, ex- 
claimed, “Do you know who this is, or why he 
is here 7 Do not listen to a word he utters ; for 
he has been falsely pretending friendship for 
me, only that he might be the better able to 
play the spy upon my actions !” 

Lestelle colored as she looked from one to 
the other ; but the manly frankness of Darcy’s 
mien seemed to reassure her. 

“ You are too hasty in your conclusions, my 
lord,” she exelaimed, as she disengaged her 
bands from Percy’s grasp. “ Mr. Lesmere has 
not. said anything yet of which either you or I 
have reason to complain.” 

“Why is ho here?” Percy demanded, 
hotly. 

“ He will tell me presently. I promised him 
an audience ; and nothing you can advance 
ought to prevent my listening to what no has 
to say.” 

She bent courteously to Darcy as she finished 
speaking; but he was not satisfied. He fancied 
that in this speech he detected a disposition to 
be treated with ; and, so inconsistent is human 


nature, that he would have been better pleased 
if she had refused point blank to be separated 
from her young admirer. 

“ Let him speak then,” cried Percy, sullenly, 

« if he is not ashamed of the errand that has 
brought him here — if he has not been craftily 
striving to creep Into your good graces from the 
most treacherous motives. Let him say 
openly and honorably, and in my presence 
why he comes 1” 

Lestelle, whose shapely fingers were now 
laid lightly on the arm of the excited youth, 
gave Darcy a questioning look, and chafing a 
little at the taunts addressed to him, he answer- 
ed it promptly. 

“Madam, I must premise that I have nothing 
to say to Viscount Branceleigh, nor will I agree 
to his being present at the audience you have 
promised me. My business Is with you, and 
you only. I come to you the bearer of a mes- 
sage from the Earl of Glenaughton. Though 1 
may have taken this office upon myself too 
hastily, still it was with motives of which 1 have 
no reason to be ashamed, and 1 must beg you 
to give me a ratient hearing.” 

Lestelle’s eyes flashed and her bosom 
heaved. 

“ Lord Glenaughton condescends to send to 
me— to me, the despised actress ! Then I will 
hear vou, sir! You shall repeat to me word for 
word what he has said. You need not fear that 
I shall take offence at a few harsh epithets. 

I am accustomed to have my simplest actions 
misrepresented; and from the most noble the 
Earl of Glenaughton and Wraysley, one ought 
to be able to bear a great deal.” 

Percy would have interfered again, but she 
stopped him. 

“Sit down, dear friend. I will send Miss 
Hill to you till I can return. Be calm. Do you 
forget ?” 

She finished her sentence In so low a tone 
that It was audible only to the still angry Vis- 
count, who walked to the window, frowningand 
biting his nails. Signalling to Darcy to follow 
her, she led the way to a ‘fanciful little boudoir, 
and pointed to a chair opposite the one in which 
she seated herself. 

“Without permitting myself to be swayed by 
your cousin’s remarks,” she said, with a sorrow- 
ful smile, “I am obliged to see that I guessed 
rightly when I said that you are not amongst 
my well-wishers. And yet I have never done 
anything to Incur your dislike, Mr. Lesmere.” 
There were tears in her eyes as she spoke, 
and Darcy felt confused. If this were acting, 
what a consummate mistress of the passions 
she must be ! lie steeled his heart against her, 
and answered gravely, “No one who saw Lord 
Glenaughton as l have seen him, sad and trou- 
bled at the conduct of his son, could feel very 
well-disposed towards the lady to whose influ- 
ence over Viscount Branceleigh he is compelled 
to attribute it.” 

Lestelle made an impatient movement, then 
checked herself, and steadied her voice before 
she replied. 

*i vmi dn not. seem to know that my lord held 
r* A :.a i. osely; and that his son had 
earned for himself the names of gamester and 
spendthrift before I met him.” 

“ He was a rash, heedless boy, whom craftier 
men made use of for the vilest ends,” retorted 
Darcy, indignantly. 

“ You are not the first that has come to that 
conclusion,” said Lestelle, composedly. “ If you 
had been in England, what course would you 
have pursued?” 

“Stepped in, and rescued him from tlieir 
clutches,” was the prompt reply. « Need you have 
asked me this question ?” 

“And yet it is imputed to me as a crime that 
I did the same,” she observed, with a touch of 
sarcasm. “Viscount Branceleigh’s debts of 
honor are paid, and his connection with his evil 
associates has entirely ceased since lie has 
known me; yet this fact is ignored because Iain 
an actress.” 

“ Percy forgot his manhood, when he receiv- 
ed assistance from a woman !” cried Darcy, ail 
his family pride in arms, and Lestelle’s face 
grew crimson. 

“I do not think with you, Mr. Lesmere. I 
wished to prove myself hU Blend, aiul — though 
it was with a reluctance that nugliL have satis- 
fied even you — he permitted it.” 

“ But his relations cannot suffer him to be 
under this heavy obligation,” Percy’s kinsman 
replied, with haughty firmness. “Pardon me, 
madam, If I insist upon giving you a cheque for 
the amount you have advanced to my cousin.” 
“You insist, sir l” Lestelle exclaimed, with 
equal hauteur. “What gives you the right to 
say this to me ?” 

“Iam empowered by Lord Glenaughton to 
release his son from all the liabilities that his 
folly has entailed upon him,” was the stately 
reply. “ Will you, therefore, oblige me with a 
statement in full of the amount you have lent 
j to Percy ?” 

Lestelle smiled slightly. 

“You are too late, sir — the money ha«, .lust 
been repaid by Fercy himself. The obligation, 

I if you choose to consider it one, is not so easily 
i cancelled. Lord Glenaughton wnl still have to 
j endure the thought that he owes his son’s rescue 
! to me.” 

! “ You speak as harshly of my uncle as though 

\ he had wronged yon,” said Darcy, chafed by the 
! bitterness of her tones. “ How can i hope that 
• you will listen patiently to what I wish to say, 
j while you are indulging in such feelings?” 

“Nay; it was only a little feminine exulta- 
J tion at the thought that, insignificant though 1 
i am, I, too, may have my triumphs,” she an- 
swered with a sigh. “To whatever you may 
have to propose on the part of the Earl 


shall find me not only a patient, but respectful, 
auditor; only remember that I too hav* rights 
and feelings that may not be wholly set aside, 
even though it be to oblige a peer of the 
realm.” 

She folded her hands on the table, and lean- 
ing forward a little, fixed her eyes on Darcy’s ; 
and the young man bit his lip, and execrated 
himself for having undertaken a ta.sk which, 
every hour, seemed to grow more difficult. To 
a bold, meretricious woman, such as he had 
expected to find Lestelle, he could have spoken 
readily enough ; but this fair girl bore upon 
her brow the Impress of an untarnished purity, 
and he w f as at fault. 

At last he plunged desperately into the sub- 

^^Vou must not blame Lord Glenaughton If he 
objects to an intimacy which he has reason to 
believe is likely to lead to a closer connec- 
tion.” _ , 

“That is, he Is afraid Viscount Brancelelf b 
meditates marrying Madame Lestelle. Pray 
proceed, sir.” 

“ As ho finds his son obstinately bent on ig- 
noring his wishes, the Earl appeals to you, 
Madam,” Darcy hurriedly went on. “Aware 
that the loss of a brilliant match must be a dis- 
appointment to any lady ” 

But here Lestelle interrupted him. 

“Termit me to ask you, sir, in what the ad- 
vantages of this brilliant match would consist? 
Does Lord Glenaughton think that the honor of 
bearing his son’s name would compensate me 
for the studied contempt of Percy’s nearest 
relatives? Should I be less contemned and de- 
tested by them tlien, than I am at the present 
moment?” 

“If you take this view of the matter, why 
encourage Percy’s evident admiration?” .asked 
Darcy, bluntly. 

“Shall I tell you? Because I like him, and 
because he is miserable— weighed down with 
the burden of an intolerable secret, and 1 am 
sometimes able to console him.’ 

“ Percy troubled with a secret! Is he mar- 
ried ?” 

“And to me?” she queried, with o in *y 
smile. “No, Mr. Lesmere. You may make your- 
self easy on that score. The pride of the 
Glenaughton’s will never be wounded by fuch 
a misalliance.” 

“ Have I your permission to repeat this as t r- 
ance to my uncle ?” 

“ No, sir,” and Lestelle rose as she spoke 1 
have but one message to send to Lord c n- | 
aughton. If he has anything to ask » f n 1 e 
him come here, and let me have it fr«u It 
own lips. Tell him the daughter of I lift: 
Waverlll, of Hales by, has no other answc* to 
give to his messenger.” 

Darcy looked puzzled. “You place me in i 
awkward position,” he said. “ You leave j • in 
ignorance of the why and wherefore you 
wish this. How can I urge my uno’e to 
consent to a proposal which I must fi-anklv 
tell you would be derogatory to his cl gnity ?” 
“Then do not urge it,” Lestelle replied. 

.. Repeat my words, and lei him make his <>wi 
decision. Lord Glenaughton is an acute states- 
man, a man of tho world, one not given to M 
ting his feelings overpower his Judgment ; v 1 
he not know how to deal with the motherlcs: 
girl who has scarcely a real friend to advrse o 
sustain her ?” 

“ Lord Glenaughton Is the soul of honor, 111 
nephew proudly exclaimed. “ You need rot 
fear discourtesy, far less injustice, at his hands.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” was the reply, s < ken 
so dubiously, that. Darcy was ofiended. Tuk-ng 
his hat, he bowed sLflly. 

“ As you positively refuse to hear me, madam, 

I have no alternative but to communicate youi 
wishes to his lordship.” 

He ha 1 scarcely reached the door when Le«- 
telle Hilled to his side, and looked up at b m 
beseechingly, her beautiful eyes glistening sv th 
tears.” 

“ You arc leaving me In anger. Oh, Mr. 
Lesmere, don’t judge me too hatvdny. U col- 
lect that you and 1 must per force view every- 
thing from a different point of view, and that 
I have my wrongs to resent, and injuries to be 
redressed, as well as others. J have used no 
arts to attach Percy to me ; I should be more 
than woman if I could drive from my presence 
one who finds in it some consolation when he 
Is unhappy.” 

“ His father has most reason to bo unhappy,” 
Darcy reminded her. 

“True; but is the fault with Percy or with 
himself? Mr. Lesmere, you don’t know all; 
neither do I ; but I guess at your cousin’s secret, 
and I see no remedy for the trouble it 1 ^ 
brought with It.” 

“ You perplex me more and more. How c in 
I play the peace-maker if no one deals openly 
with me?” cried Darcy. 

“ Indeed, I cannot tell; I sec your difficulties, 
but I cannot remove them,” she answered, 
speaking with convincing earnestness, “only 
j believe that the estrangement which is i n- 
i puted to me had commenced before J saw \ 
i count Branceleigh’a face; and if J' ou ' v ° 1,1 
• serve him, prevail upon him to g > breed. J 
few years may bring about stumsc eh 
■ and he may learn to endure Ids snare oi i i 
1 world’s trials with more fortitude.” 

« Are you not bidding me give adyu • v 1 < 1 
1 you know Percy will not follow *•’ „•>. > . , 

suspiciously. “Would he not s <• n « < - 

rectly another attempt i<> sepai ate 15 1 ,l 

“ But how if I second th A coun'-d . < ny 

with me,” site added hei ‘ 


of such a selfish character that I 

courage to tell him to leave me when 1 feee a 

necessity for it? Come!” 

And Darcy made no effort to resist her 

Will# 






. his arm, — “come and hem nu.bop.- y.- 1 

: onnriA Mm von think my liking foi bin i. 


CHAPTER XT. 

DARCY STILL LINGERS AT THE ACTRESS’S. 

When they re-entered the morning-room, 
Percy was no longer there. He had grown out 
of humor at the length of the interview, and 
departed, leaving on the table a card with these 
few words pencilled upon It: — 

“ I am tired of waiting your leisure— tired of 
my life, ami of the Ignoble part 1 am aot- 
ii.g. When will you release me from my 

promise ?” _ _ 

Lestelle murmured a gentle “ Poor Percy . 
and dashed away a tear before she turned to 
Mr. Lesmere. 

“ Your cousin’s restlessness has carried him 
c'vay, but he may return shortly. W ill you 
.•'lay and share my luncheon? Miss Hill, to 
whom 1 owe my education, would be pleased to 
have the opportunity of inquiring after her 
beautiful pupil, the Lady Ida.” 

While Darcy hesitated, she touched a bell, 
and assuring himself that it was solely to see 
Miss Hill, he stayed and renewed his acquain- 
tance with that lady, who, however, evinced a 
degree of reserve and embarrassment whenever 
any allusion was made to Wyett, which tolvi 
him that the subject of her protracted engage- 
ment was a painful one, and must be avoided. 

Lestelle, delighted at having gained her point, 
flung care to the winds, and became the most 
charming of hostesses. Her gay bad inage put 
her guest on his mettle, and even the grave 
Miss Hill was frequently constrained to join In 
their mirth. An adventure Darcy had met 
with in Greece, and which he had been per- 
suaded to recount, was receiving the comments 
ofliis interested auditors, when a servant brought 
in a small packet, and laid it before Lestelle. 

Scarcely heeding the interruption, she con- 
tinued questioning Darcy, with a keen percep- 
tion of iiis meaning and thirst for information 
which he found very pleasant to be able to 
gratify. ller busy lingers unwittingly played 
the while with the string that secured the 
packet, till Miss HIP, more curious than her 
piqil, demanded, “ What have you there, my 
dc ar ? Shall 1 look ?” 

“ if you please,” was the absent reply. “ Did 
1 you niuke any stay at MiSa.oior.ghi, Mr. Les- 
mere? You smile. You think 1 have tno i 
usual young lady enthusiasm fur Lord Byron, 
but I haven’t. His heroes aie such fierce, law- 
less men, that 1 bhudder at more than 1 admire 
them.” 

“Do yon like his ‘Address to the Sea?”’ 
Virey asked; and her eyes sparkl'd, as be 
• c o wered in the affirmative; ad lug, “I m t 
with It, for the first time on a stormy day at 
Penzance, whither Miss Hill had taken m •, to 
indulge my longing to view the ocean, and 1 read 
the poem with a gi uuiuu feeling its 

author.” 

iiere Miss II111 stopped her by holding up a 
bmeciot of pearls and rubies, so tastefully &et 
chat Lestelle uttered a cry of admiration. 

“How beautiful — how very beautiful! Look, 
Mr. Le. mere! Did you ever see a.»y tiling m ae 
exquisite ?” 

But Daicy’s praise of the trinket was faintly 
spoken, and he grew very sober as, with a.inoat 
chi di.-li delight in its beauty, the young actress 
clasped It around her wrist, and held her 
dimpled arm in various positions, to display 
tnc bracelet to advantage. 

“Mi. Lesmere think- me very frivolous,” she 
sai 1, with a blush, as she detected the change in 
his demeanor. “ But I can’t help it — lace and 
g ms have the same charms for me as l <y 
uxercDe over my more fortunate sisters, who 
call a Hold to buy real jewelry, whilst 1 have to 
content myself with paste and mock gold.” 
“Those stones are not false one.",” Darcy 
significantly observed. 

“ i suppose not,” Lestelle “ relessly replied, 
as she dropped the trinket into its velvet-lined 
ca e. “This bracelet must be worth a consider- 
able sum. Am I not right? So much the 
worse for the pocket of tne silly youth who 
purchased it.” 

“ What Is lobe done with it, Lestelle ?” asked 
Miss Hill, who was restoring tiie case to its 
wrappers. “ I saw an appeal in the l eleg>ai>h 
for funds for that new hospital. Shall we for- 
ward it there?” 

“By all means. Was it sent hero anony- 
mously ?” 

“ No. Here is the name of the purchaser.” 
Lestelle’s lip curled as she looked at the card 
Miss Hill handed to her. If the gallant young 
nobleman, who was flattering himself that he 
should see lus elegant gift on the arm of the 
actress that night, could have beheld the scorn- 
ful glance with which she perused the compli- 
mentary effusion which accompanied It, he 
would have comprehended that there are 
women in the world whose smiles are not to be 
bought at so poor a price as gold. 

“ ion must not omit to write a few lines to 
tills honorable gentleman,*? she sai l, as she 
| u ■>'. o l the curd into the waste-paper basket. 

I ‘ T il him that tho secretary of the institution 
j v i.i acknowledge and thank him for his muni* 
i nc. nl donation.” 

you oiten dispose of the offerings mnde 
I at your shrlno in tins uncommon fashion?" 

! u ivcd the amused Durey, whose countenance 
1 was beginning to clear. 

“ Aitrays except when my votaries propi- 
tiate me with flowers. Thnau 1 
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and though T never wear thorn, I fill my vases, 
ami delight my eyes with their beauty/* 

“ I have always advocated the return of such 
presents, as a more dignified pr< ceeding,” MKs 
11 ill oh orved, as she wrote her note. “ But I 
cannot make Lestelie think with me 

“No. I have a malicious pleasure in making 
these presuming men charitable against their 
will, llow dare they send their gifts to me?” 
The resentful flush that had tinted her cheeks 
deepened, and her head drooped, as she saw 
the approving glance Darcy bestowed upon her. 
Her blush recalled him to a recollection of the 
time he hud stayed, and he started tip. 

*• I should be positively ashamed of this 
lengthy visit, if it. were not a proof that in your 
house the hours fleet by imperceptibly/’ 

“ Where dtd you learn to flatter so delicate- 
ly ?” asked Lestelie, with an arch smile, “Or 
how much ol that compliment belongs to Miss 
llill ?** 

“ My speech was intended to convey a simple 
truth. 1 had really and truly forgotton the 
lapse of time, Percy does not return. 1 fear it 
will he of no use to expect him now.” 

“ No,” said Lestelie, with a slight sigh ; “ he 
will not return now ; and I have my part to 
study for to-night. Farewell, Mr. Lesmere.” 
Her hand lingered a little in his as to his 
adieus he added, “Till this evening, when I pro- 
mise myself the pleasure of hearing you in pub- 
lic f or the first time.” 

The young actress grew pale, then red, then 
pale again, and her fingers trembled in his 
clasp. 

“ I wish I had the power to prevent you vi- 
siting the theatre on the nights that I am en- 
gaged there,” she exclaimed, with startling 
energy. 

Darcy looked surprised. 

“Why do you say this ? Your fame is too 
thoroughly established for my criticisms, even 
if they were adverse, which is unlikely, to do 
you any harm/* 

“I was not thinking of my fame,” she an- 
swered, slowly, and with evident constraint ; 
“ but wishing that if you ever think of me, it 
might only be as 1 am In home life. Since the 
disdain of girls of my own age has forced upon 
me t lie bitter conviction that my calling sets 
me apart, I have felt more humbled than re- 
joiced by the plaudits I receive.” 

Mrs. Lavington’s tale had taught Darcy to 
comprehend the allusion to Lady Ida’s contempt 
which this speech contained, and he iound a 
difficulty in replying. 

“I thought the foolish prejudice against her 
Majesty’s servants was quite exploded, and that 
their talents caused them to be appreciated as 
they deserve. I have not much patience with 
the pride that contemns our workers, or casts 
slurs upon them because they cannot be so care- 
ful of the proprieties as those whose position sets 
them in safe places.” 

Darcy spoke warmly, for he had liberal ten- 
dencies that would have shocked his Conserva- 
tive uncle, and Lestelie rewarded him with an 
eloquent look. 

“ Thank you. It is very pleasant to hear you 
say this ; yet still I’d rather, much rather you 
only knew Madame Lestelie In iier morning 
wrapper than tricked out ns a stage queen. 
Will you oblige me by promising to give up 
the intention you expressed ?” 

“ You forget the rich treat of which you de- 
prive me, when you refuse me the gratification 
of hearing you sing,” he reminded her. 

“But I — that is we— Miss Hill and I— will 
sing for you with the greatest pleasure any 
morning you are disposed to come and listen to 
us.” 

Miss Hill hemmed significantly, and directed 
a look at the actress, which made her redden 
with vexation, and withdrew her hand from 
Darcy’s. 

“ I had forgotten. It is not likely that Lord 
Glenaughtou’s nephew will care to come here 
again.” 

“ Try me,” he replied, impulsively. “If Miss 
Hill does but endorse your invitation, I shall 
find it irresistible.” 

His conscience stung him, as soon as these 
words had been said. What would his uncle or 
Percy think, if they knew how readily he had 
yielded to Lestelle’s fascinations ? And Ida, if 
It ever reached her ears that he had been the 
stress’s willing guest, would she forgive him ? 
But Miss Hill, instead of seconding Lestelie, 
.v* stammering something about Wyett Paul- 
*ij, which provoked her pupil into retorting 
'•c'rily. 

“ Air. Paulton is the lessee and manager of 
the theatre at which I nm engaged. While I am 
within its waits, I obey him ; but here 1 am 
hiy own mistress, and permit no one to dictate 
to me. Mr. Lesmere, in Miss Hill’s name, as 
well my own. I repeat my invitation.” 

“ Dear child, what have you rlonj* ? You will 
make him so angry with you,” said Lctlice Hill, 
When Da ivy had gone. 

“ Who? Wyett Paulton ? So much the bet- 
ter/’ Lestelie haughtily replied. “ The days 
when 1 dreaded his displeasure have gone, and 
our disputes are vergl g towards a climax. His 
lonu-coin eried plans must now he carried out 
promptly, or not at all.” 

•• Whatever he may plan is for your benefit, 
Lestelie.” 

“ <>» for his own ?” the girl quelled, lncredu- 
ously. 

Miss Hill shook her head, anti sighed. 

“ Always this same readiness to think the 
wot>i oi one to whom — I dn not say it unkindly 
— you owe every advantage yon possess 


can be the loving, impulsive child who has 
seenu d so grateful for my teachings ?” 

L s telle passed her arms around Miss Hill’s 
neck, as she softly replied, “And do you never 
ask yourself the reason ? From you I have re- 
ceived a kindness that craved no reward beyond 
mv affection; while Mr. Paulton expects, nay 
insists upon, a sacrifice which would far out- 
w< igli every service he has rendered me.” 

•‘You dream, Lestelie, or you misunderstand 
him !’* But Miss Hill’s face grew pale as she 
sp uj . “ What can ho ask from bis pupil more 

thin Ilia contract insured him — a fair share of 
tbo m she receives at the theatre ?” 

0' telle regarded her stedfnrstly. 

‘ r m not you guess ? Have you the courage 
to b ar the truth ?” 

Or Dice Hill gulped down a sob, and bravely 
rep’ied, “ Wyett Paulton has been my affi- 
anced lover for years. Speak, if you like, but 
rem uaber that I shall not credit anythin, 
which vouches his honor.” 

Her bravery was, however, but assumed. As 
Lestelie bent forward to speak, a wild cry burst 
from ber pale lips. 

“No, no! I cannot bear it ! I have loved and 
trusted him so long ! You are cruel — cruel to 
try to shake my faith in him. Some day, when 
I am Wyett’s happy wife, you will be ashamed 
of your ii justice, and ask his pardon for your 
doubt*. ” 

Lestelie was very much disposed to tell her 
that her prediction would never be realized 
that the crafty manager had but made use of 
her during the long years she so patiently 
awaited the fulfilment of his half-implied pro- 
mises ; but poor, trusting Lett ice looked so n- 
utterably miserable, that she forbore to add jo 
her distress. Ere long, the too credulous w v - 
man must inevitably know that Wyett Paulton 
sought a wealthier bride ; but Lestelie could not 
be the one from whom she should hear this. 


CHAPTER XII. 

IN CONFERENCE WITH THE EARL. 

Darcy Losmere faithfully reported to the Earl 
tl e conversation he had held with Lestelie res- 
p cling his cousin Percy. He expected to hear 
the incensed father inveigh against the audacity 
that sought to compel him to supplicate in per- 
son for his son’s release ; but with the exception 
of a start and suppressed exclamation when he 
repeated Lestelle’s words, « Tell him the 
daughter of Esther Waverill,” &e., ho sat with 
his face shaded by his hand, listening patiently 
till the recital was ended. 

Then he began to question Darcy closoly, 
keenly, concerning Lestelle’s surroundings ; and 
now it was that the young man mentioned his 
recognition of the valet Wyett, and how lie had 
found Miss Hill acting as duenna or companion 
to the actress. 

“ You have confirmed mo in ray suspicions,” 
he said, at last. “Tills precious trio aim at 
something more than meshing my foolish boy I 
You have thrown a light upon much that sur- 
prised me, and I shall be able to fight them with 
their own weapons. I tell you, Darcy,” he added, 
to liis astonished nephew, “ they think to make 
their own terms with me, ortocovera honored 
name with disgrace; but they dec ive them- 
selves. They cannot — nay, they shall not — do 
it !” 

“ I am in a maze, sir, I really do not com- 
prehend your meaning at all.” 

“ Let me, then, explain do yon as concisely, 
yet as fully as I can, what I conceive to be their 
plan of action, and the circumstances which 
have induced them to adopt it.” 

He cleared his throat, took a turn across the 
room, and then, drawing his chair a little far- 
ther from the lamp, as if its glare distressed his 
eyes, he began : “You must bear in mind that 
I kpeak without dates; but it must be nearly 
four-and-tweuly years since a foolish, impetuous 
youth, a relative of my own, went into Ilamp- 
sl ire on a pedestrian tour. Some one, his 
b other I think, had been eloquent in his hear- 
iig respecting the beautiful scenery surrounding 
Ealesby, and thither ho went, for he had artis- 
tic tastes, and unlimited time at his disposal. 

There was a young girl there, the daughter of 
tlie curate, whose rustic prettiness had won for 
her many admirers, and my too susceptible 
kinsman was soon included in the list. Of course 
It would not interest you to hear the tale of 
their loves ; It would be sufficient to say that 
to thoughtlessly prevailed upon her to leave 
b one with him, a step which he bitterly re. 
panted when he found that the connection so 
hastily formed was likely to blight Ids pros- 
per’-, and that the girl was not happy ; her 
tf o ■ 'In* constantly reverting to the home she 
b j "3ft. Eventually they quarrelled and parted, 

I? u her going bark to her own jieople ; but my 
k Denali’s remorse for bis share in her troubles 
\ 8 C so great, that it brought on a dangerous 
L Less, and when Ids physicians premised bis 
r iC' very impossible, ft consoled Idm to bear me 
f Tf mis? to do what 1 could for tbe unfortunate 
* 3 b jr.” 

« 1 hen he died ? Poor Le^telle’s must have 
fc m u stormy childhood,” Darcy commented*- 
*• r a*]i ashamed to* say,” the Earl went on, 
t being drawn soon afterwards into t lie 
x of a political life, my pledge to assist j gratitude, 
ir Waverill was forgotten; but when your 
sut detained ine in tbe neighborhood of 
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education ; but knowing the rapacious character 
of Hie people, 1 bade him keep my intentions 
secret. The wily rascal promised obedience, 
but wrote to me soon after, slating that the girl 
was well cared for by her mother’s relations, and 
that he had therefore taken no steps in the mat- 
ter. Satisfied that all was well, I thought no 
more of Esther or Esther’s child, till the sum- 
mer of tne Exhibition, to which, amongst other 
gapers, came Mrs. Price. You remember her, I 
daresay, a hard, grasping woman. 8he took 
advantage of her visit to press upon me some 
fancied claim for the wear and tear of her fur- 
niture during the time we occupied part of her 
house ; and at the same time I learned from 
Mrs. Price, that instead of the girl being safely 
in the care of her mother’s relations, she had 
unaccountably disappeared soon after my own 
departure, and that her subsequent fate was a 
mystery. Now do you begin to comprehend Mr. 
Wyett’s tactics ? Do you not see that Esther’s 
child and this young actress are the same ?” 
“Lestelie tbo dwarfed, untaught, elfish girl, 
who stole Ironi her bed to listen beneath my 
window ? It seems impossible, and yet it is— it 
must be so ! Ab, sir, Wyett may be a knave, I 
admit that; but- he has effected a miracle! 
Lestelie is a beautiful, graceful, and intelligent 
woman !” 

“ But an actress, and the pupil of a crafty 
couple !” the Earl retorted. “ However, it is 
not ol that young person’s present appearance 
that we are speaking, but of her motives for 
abetting the annoyance which is being inflicted 
on me. Wyett, misled by the interest I ex- 
pressed in her wellnre, thinks that In obtaining 
possession of the girl he has secured a hold upon 
my purse.” 

“ I cannot follow you here,” said Darcy, can- 
didly. “ It seems to mo more probable that Es- 
sie’s voice, which even then gave promise of 
great excellence, appeared to him worth culti- 
vation ; and he seized the opportunity for en- 
tering upon what must have proved an excel- 
lent speculation.” 

“If that were all!” the Earl begar . “But, 
no ! he must have had a motive for concealing 
her existence. He has evidently palmed some 
plausible tale on the girl, which has led her to 
suppose that she has claims upon me. It must 
have been tor the purpose of prying into my 
secret affairs that the visits of Percy have been 
so persistently encouraged.” 

But, taking it for granted that you are cor- 
rect in your suppositions, of what nature is the 
imaginary tieou which they base their schemes? 
Do they suppose that Lestelie* 

Is my own daughter by an unwedded mo- 
ther? Probably they do; but they deceive them- 
selves ; it is not so.” 

Then, my dear sir, of what consequence are 
Wyett’s schemes, if they revolve upon an er- 
ror ?” 

Lord Gle naught on sighed impatiently. “ If 
I were young, strong, and energetic, like you 
are, Darcy, I dare say I should think with you; 
bull have always had a morbid dread of bear- 
ing my name mixed up with scandalous re- 
ports. I do not think that it is in Wyett’s power 
to Injure me ; but I am equally well aware that 
lie can inflict terrible annoy . nco upon me and 
mine. The mere whisper of such a connexion 
will set all the gossips on the qui vive ; my 
family history will be pried into; every youth- 
ful folly your father and I committed will be 
brought to light; at a time, too, when my sup- 
port is really needed by the Government, and 
such scurrilous matter will be greedily seized by 
our opponents. Although I have been a public 
man for some years, I have not hardened my- 
self against the taunts and Jibes my position has 
drawn upon me.” 

Darcy mused. “ I cannot fancy Lestelie lend- 
ing herself to anything dishonorable.” 

The Earl threw up bis bands. “ Do not speak 
of her ! I sliull never cease to regret the good- 
natured i in pub e that led me to inquire after her 
welfare. I wish she would take an American 
engagement, and rid us of her presence for a 
few years.” 

But as she is not likely to do that, what 
course do you propose adopting ?” 

“ None. I shall wait for my enemies to show 
their hand,” was the abrupt reply" ; “and now 
let us talk of Ida. The hopes Percy has disap- 
pointed 1 ecu li e in my daughter and you. 
Tell me, then, are you still cherishing the 
wishes you expressed to me before you tra- 
clled ?” 

Daicy hesitated a minute or so before reply- 
ing. Although be saw that the Ear. wrs eager- 
ly waiting for him lo speak, he was of too cun- 
(ial a di ] oMiion to stoop to an evasion. 

“ To say that I come back to you Hie enthu- 
siastic boy 1 was when I lefi, England would be 
fals«* T but my cousin’s beauty and my hoj>es of 
winning her have kept me heart-whole. I have 
yet to learn, however, whether iny addresses 
would prove ac ceptable to her.” 

“G<>, then, and let herown lips assure you of 
tlds. Ji 1 am not mistaken, Ida esteems you 
more highly than either of your rivals. Yon 
have my leave lo win her, Da ivy. It will be 
tbe proudest moment of my life when I give her 
happiness into your keeping.” 

Tbe young man shook bands with bis uncle, 
and murmured a Pw confused expressions of 
While absent from England be bad 
I often chafed at the length of hi- | mhation, and 
imagined tbe Joy with which lie should fly to 


;by. I made inquiries, by which I learned 1 Ida’s side ; yet their meeting bad been so very 
be was dead, and only' her youngest child cousinly and commonplace, and lie had se<n so 
ved her. I commissioned Wyett to nsoer- Hub* of fier. that be was conscious of a feeling of 
t Ji. whether tbe girl was in good bands, and If disappointment. Nor did lie lose ibis as the 
I ' i )t, o vdnoe her at some decent school, where I days weld, by, although he would have iound it 


Wonder at you ae I listen, and ask myself if thb> i ouidl charge myself with her maintenance aud 

; » 


difficult to analyze the cause, 


The Countess, a frivolous, haughty woman, 
contrived to make him understand that she 
thought her daughter ought to make a better 
match; but Ida always smiled sweetly at liis 
coming; and then drooped her beautiful eyes, 
and lowered her voice with a modest conscious- 
ness of their position, which was tormenting, 
even while it gratified him and kept her other 
admirers at bay. The consequence of this was, 
that long before he had advanced suftlce nily in 
ids wooing to meditate asking the momentous 
question, it was known in all fashionable cir- 
cles, and annoui ced in tbe newspapers Hint a 
marriage was on the is between the Honor- 
able Darcy Losmere a . t the beautiful and ac- 
complished daughter of the Eurl of Glen, 
aughton. 

Darcy would have liked to have been con- 
vinced that Ida bestowed upon him something 
more than a cousinly affection before this pub- 
licity was given to his intentions ; but, whether 
from natural reserve, or tha< the young lady wa- 
incapable of the ardent attachment every young 
man longs to inspire, he was unsuccesstul. Id: 
always seemed pleased at his coming ;she kept 
a certain number of dances for him ; she wa 
at home to him in the morning, and she would 
listen to him when he talked, with her beau- 
liful eyes uprated to his, as if deeply interested; 
but so she did to the young Marquis of Lechlade, 
whose only subjects of conversation were his 
“ dawgs” and his horses ; or to the Count de Ri- 
voli, who was always au fait to the latest fash- 
ions and most scandalous on ditM of the day. 

“lam too fastidious — too exacting,” Darcy 
told himself. “ Ida was never a demonstrative 
girl, and she has been taught that to be natural 
ts to be vulgar. Removed from the chilly in- 
fluehce of her mother’s example, she will ex- 
pand into a warmer, brighter life ; or if she 
should not, the calm affection she gives me may 
ensure us a more lasting felicity than the ro- 
man tic passion of which I have foolishly 
dreamed.” 

He did not see Percy until twoor three weeks 
after their rencontre at Lestelle’s, when they 
met on the steps of the club ot which they were 
both members. The Viscount looked thin and 
haggard, but he held out his hand with a 
smile. 

“ I was in one of my worst humors the other 
day, and did you injustice. Are they all well at 
home ?” 

“ Is that a question you, the only and be- 
loved son, should ask ? Dear Percy, why do you 
so obstinately absent yourself ?” 

Percy’s lips quivered, but he evaded these 
questions. 

“ So you are going to marry Ida ? I am glad 
of it — very glad.” 

“ For Ida’s sake, or mine ?” Darcy smilingly 
queried. 

“ For hers. It will be pleasant to know that 
come what may, she will be shielded from trou- 
ble and sorrow by your love. God bless you, 
Darcy ! I don’t begrudge you any of the goods 
the gods have given you ; though it makes me 
a little sorrowful sometimes, when I think huw 
differently their favors have been meted out 
tome !” 

He turned away as he spoke, but his cousiu 
slipped au arm through his, and walked with 
him. 

“I wish you would tell me all your difficulties, 
instead of dealing in enigmas. I should rejoice 
to help you to surmount them. I have a large 
sura lying idle at my banker’s, to which you are 
welcome.” 

Percy’s eyes glistened. 

“ Thanks, but I never run into debt now ; 
and even you, though you are the best fellow in 
the world, cannot minister to a mind diseased. 
Wnen did you last see Lestelie ? Did you know 
that she sings at the Duchess of Castleford’scou- 
eert to-night ? Are you going ?” 

“ I believe so. Lady Glenaughton has tick- 
ets ;” and then Darcy began to take himself to 
task for the throb of pleasure that stirred his 
heart at the thought of seeing the young ac- 
tress. But was he sure of this ? Would Ida 
grace with her presence an entertainment of 
which the hated Lestelie would be one of the 
principal attractions ? And if she refused, how 
could he go ? 

While he was mentally debating this, Percy 
left him, with a hurried apology, to join an ac- 
quaintance, and instead of returning to the club, 
he walked to Lord Glenaughton’s to try and 
learn whether Lestelle’s engagement at the 
Duchess’s would make any alteration in his 
aunt and cousiu’s arrangements. 

Ida was standing in front of her mother’s easy 
chair when he entered the morning room, with 
her graceful figure drawn to its fullest height, 
and her head thrown back. She was speaking 
too warmly and decidedly to notice liis ap- 
proach. 

“It’s a cowardly proposal, mam nm. Why, 
every one would be saying that we stayed away 
on purpose to avoid her. We must go, and you 
may safely leave this presuming creature t > 
me. It will not be the first time I shall ha\«. 
made her tremble before me.” 

The angry flush on her check subside i as m 
caught sight of Darcy, and she gave him h. 
hand with her usual graciousness. 

“ I called to know whether you intend gnin_ 
to the Duchess's to-night. Humor says i 
there will be a dreadful squeeze,” lie added, 
votrdly imping that Lady Glcnuughton n d 
take the alarm, and plead her delicate health 
an excuse tor avoiding the crush. But Ida, wnh 
one ol her most winning smiles, and a in tic i- 
singof the eyebrows, as if tbe doubt thrown 
upon her intentions fcurpilbed her, hastened io 
reply. 
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“ Of course wo shall go. The dear Duchess 
is so dreadfully exclusive, that every one has 
been eager to secure a card. I wouldn’t miss 
this concert for worlds !” 

Then the meeting was inevitable ; and Darcy 
dressed that evening with Ida’s emphatically 
spoken words ringing in his ears, and some 
troublesome doubts lurking in his mind as to 
the anticipated rencontre. 


(To be continued .) 
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TALES OF Ml HOARDERS. 
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IV. 

One day Mrs. Darvell received a letter— a 
letter with a deep mourning border, and con- 
taining the sad news of the death of her sister- 
in-law. The letter was written by her brother’s 
only child, a girl of about seventeen, so Mrs. 
Darvell said, adding that she could not say for 
certain, as she had not heard from her sister-lu- 
law since the death of her brother some ten 
years before. 

Her niece wrote for the purpose of informing 
them of her mother’s death, and of her own 
forlorn and destitute condition, begging of her 
aunt to find her some means of earning her 
livelihood. 

“ It’s of no use, she can never be well enough 
educated to teach,” said Mrs. Darvell, “and as 
for auything else, I will not hear of it. J never 
liked poor Susan; but George’s child shall not go 
to service whilst I have a copper.” 

She took counsel with her husband, and the 
result was that they engaged a room for her, 
and wrote requesting her to come to them im- 
mediately, promising her all the affection and 
care they would have bestowed on a child of 
their own, had Providence so blessed them. 

They were a most kind-hearted couple. A 
little rough and vulgar, perhaps; but charitable 
I could not but admire their 


outrageous. If an * one passes something to 
me, she bends over and examine* it, us if there i 
might be either a billet-doux, or an infernal 
machine in it. I asked her the other day what 
she suspected and she answered : “ You can 
never tell, child, they are so impudent.” 

“ Do you think them impudent, Lucy,” I 
asked. “ No, indeed.” She answered heartily. 

I think them all very nice, and I wish auntie 
would let us go down to the parlor a little 
oftener. Uncle could take care of me, if she 
does not care to come.” 

“ I’ll speak to her about It,” I said, and indeed 
I thought it a great shame to keep the pool- 
child continually cooped up with us, dutifully 
trying to become interested in her book or 
sewing, her only enlivenraent being when I 
allowed one of the children to come down from 
the nursery, or when Mrs, Darvell permitted 
her to go up, which latter case occurred but 
rarely, as Mrs. Darvell was a strict disci pla- 
narian, and believed that children could not be 
guided with too strict, a rein. The first favorable 
opportunity that presented itself, I montioned 
the subject to Mrs. Darvell, without, however, 
saying any tiling of my promise to Lucy. I had 
no scruples in speaking on the subject to Mrs. 
Darvell, although it could not he said to enter 
into my province, but she and I had become 
sufficiently intimate and friendly to make the 
step excusable. I represented to her that Lucy 
must marry some day, and there was less 
chance of her making a suitable match were 
she to be too strictly guarded from the approach 
of all admirers than there would be, were their 
admiration to become a matter of course, oue 
to which she was accustomed. “ And then,” 
said I, appealing to the old lady’s feelings, “she 
is so young, it is a pity to make an old woman 
of her. The life we lead may be very suitable 
for you and me, Mrs. Darvell ; but I am sure we 
would not have liked it, when we were Lucy’s 
ago. Now do you think so?” 

Mrs. Darvell laughed* softly to herself. “No,” 
said she, “ I don’t think I should have liked it, 
Mrs. Lang, my dear. 1 was a rare wild one, I 
can tell you. As full of life as ever a girl was,” 
and she added in a whisper, laughing slyly, the 
while, “twice as fond of young men’s society as 
ever Lucy can be. We lived on a farm, and there 
was never a shucking, husking nor party of any 
and I had lots of 


in the extreme. 

goodness and kindness of heart In this parti- kind but I was present 

r " 1 — — - admirers too, I can tell you,” said she bridling 

her head proudly, “ old and ugly as I am now/' 


c.ular instance. They had never seen their 
niece. They knew nothing whatever of her 
manners, character or looks. There had been 
no communication between them and her 
mother since her father’s death, and none 
whatever between the girl and themselves, and 
nevertheless they were to adopt her as their 
child, and disposed to make her life happy and 
pleasant as far as lay in their i>ower. 

I had always liked Mrs. Darvell, and both she 
and her husband had been good friends of ours 


“Then, Mrs. Darvell, you ought to feel more 
for poor Lucy. I am sure that she does not care 
more for young men or tlielr admiration than 
other girls of her age; but it is no more than 
natural that she should like young people’s 
society.” 

“ No more it is,” said her aunt, “ but I can’t go 
down stairs with those naiffy fellows— young 
men arc’nt what they were in my day. And 


since they had taken up their residence with j my friends are all married people.' 
ns. And although it necessitated a litt le closer j However, the end of it was that she consent- 
stowing in our own family, I did not begrudge cd to take Lucy out. more than she had done so 
the inconvenience, as it gave them the satisfac- j far. And t hat very evening they went to a 
lion of receiving their niece without having to ■ concert. Lucy at first had objected on account 
change their quarters with which they declared j of her mourning, but her aunt had scouted the 
themselves well pleased. ! idea. “ Hoot tut !” cried she, “you’ll see as 

You must not imagine that fear of losing two many there in black as there are out of it. Your 
good inmates had anything to do with it, though I poor mother won’t be less happy in heaven for 
tt u enmr r»nrt. with ' lnmwin? that, vou are enioviner yourself.” This 


I would have been Indeed sorry to part, with 1 knowing that you are enjoying yourself, 
them ; it did not, for I always had more ap- argument and her own desires prevailed, and 
plications for board than I could receive. j she gladly consented to accompany her aunt 

The answer to their letter came in the shape j and uncle, 
of Miss Saunders herself. That was the niece’s i I was still in my sitting-room when they 
name ; Lucy Saunders. She was a pretty pink | returned; but though Lucy came in for a 
and white* countrified looking girl. Rather 1 moment, Mrs. Darvell wont straight to her own 
\ mbonpoint, but a nice, sonsy, good-natured bed-room. 1 asked Lucy how she had enjoyed 
creature with, as we afterwards discovered, a | herself? 
slight dash of wilfulness that gave her certain | “ Oh ! so much !” said she, “but auntie is in a 

piquancy. i dreadful humor. She was all right and enjoyed 

she was rather depressed at first.. Grief for ! herself immensely, but on our way out of the 
her mother’s loss, combined to the strangeness j Hall, Mr. Black joined us, and uncle gave me to 


of everything around her, had that effect. It 
was not to be wondered at, that she should be 
very melancholy and lonely at first. Fresh 
from the country and from those who had 
known her since her infancy, she was suddenly 
cast, fatherless and motherless, among stran- 
gers, in a busy city she had never before seen. 

Mrs. Darvell was excessively kind and good to 
her. Taking her about driving and shopping, 
and buying her more pretty things than the 
poor child had ever seen before. She had 
received a very good English education, and 
Mrs. Darvell spared no expense in procuring 
books for her further instruction, as well as for 
her amusement. She even engaged a music 
master to give her lessons at the house, although 
she herself had never received a like advantage. 
Lucy was a grateful girl, and she tried hard to 
prove her gratitude by her progress in music, 
and by shaking off her very natural depression. 
She became a great favorite with the children, 


his care. Of course he walked home with me. 
It would have been very queer, I think, had he 
not. Living in the same house and coming out 
of the concert-room together. But auntie, would 
not see it, and insists that lie is the worst of the 
« puppies,’ the most impudent of them all.” 

This had not been the first occasion on which 
Mr. Black had happened to either come in or go 
out at the same time as Miss Saunders, quite 
accidentally, of course, as they both took care to 
explain to me. However, it was no affair of 
mine. Mrs. Darvell I thought kept quite a 
strict enough watch on her niece without my 
interfering to awaken her further suspicions. 
Besides, as far as I knew, Mr. Black was a very 
worthy young man ; not wealthy, certainly, but 
very respectable and industrious. Indeed I had 
often overheard his companions chaffing him 
about his “proper ways” — for virtues were as 
rare among the young men of twelve years ago, 
as they are now — and I thought Mrs. Darvell 


noticed the change, and asked me what could 
be the reason. I told her what Lucy had said 
about her meals. The old woman was horrified 
at what she called her barbarity. 

“The poor young thing!” she said. “Goodness 
knows I do not want to deprive her of foot!. A 
growing girl like her. How I do wish that 
Black fellow would mind his business and leave 
Lucy alone. She is a good obedient child if they 
would only l. ave her alone.” 

“ Why, what have they been up to,” I asked, 
thinking that perhaps Lucy had not been quite 
open with me, as indeed there was no reason 
she should be. 

“Nothing and yet enough,” said Mrs. Darvell, 
“more than enough. They are all, especially 
that Black creature, always pestering her with 
attentions, meeting her iu the passages and in 
the streets. Walking home with her, even 
when Darvell and I are with her! Impudent 
creature ! 

« And Lucy herself ?” I asked. 

“ Lucy herself is very well. She behaves very 
properly. It is not her fault I must say.” 

For a while after this conversation I, too, kept 
a watch on Miss Lucy, without appearing to do 
so. And I noticed that she had changed her 
hours for practising her music. Instead of, as 
formerly, devoting to it the hours between 
breakfast and luncheon, she now chose those 
preceding dinner, and I remarked also that 
Mr. Black was always in early. Evidently Miss 
Saunders was not quite blameless, if blame there 
were on either side. 

For my part having satisfied my curiosity so 
far, I took no further notice of what might bo 
going on. One afternoon Lucy was sitting with 
me, sewing and talking gaily, when suddenly 
the door was thrown open and Mrs. Darvell made 
her appearance literally shaking with the rage 
she tried to control. She held a book in her 
hand and coming up to Lucy, who sat staring 
at her, growing whiter and whiter, she poked 
it almost, into her face. 

“ So, Miss Lucy Saunders, ’’she cried, “ so you 
borrow books from young gentlemen, do you? 
And without your aunt’s permission being given 
or asked ! The old aunt is not a fit judge, per- 
haps, of how a young lady like you should be- 
have.” 

“ Oh ! aunt !” was all poor Lucy could say. 

Mrs. Darvell raved. She accused her niece of 
ingratitude, of indelicacy, of want of proper 
pride and then ended by bursting into tears 
protesting that she had not deserved such con- 
duct, indeed she had not. 

I arose hurriedly, but as I was leaving the 
room, I saw Lucy with her arms round her 
aunt’s neck and I knew that everything would 
turn out right. 

When I returned to the room an hour later, 

I found them both still there. There were 
traces of tears on the faces of both ; but Mrs. 
Darvell did not even yet seem quite appeased. 
She still sat very erect* holding the objection- 
able book, a rather the objectionable young 
man’s book, for I belike the book itself was 
merely a copy of the proms of some author un- 
known to fame. 

“ We owe you an apology, Mrs. Lang,” said 
she as I came in, “ for taking possession of 
your room, and for driving you from it by such 
a scene.” 

I said that no apology was necessary, and 
that I trusted that both Mrs. Darvell and Lucy 
would occupy it whenever they felt so inclined. 

I was always pleased to see them there, as hey 
well, <fcc., and more of the same kind of things. 
Of course I was not annoyed, we were all good 
friends. I had been a little astonished and 
rather alarmed at first, for poor Lucy, but not 
In the least annoyed. “This young lady,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Darvell, pointing to Lucy, “this 
young lady has not been quite so frank and open 
as we had supposed, Mrs. Lang.” Poor Lucy 
blushed to rosy red. 

“ I am sure she lias done nothing wrong,” said 
I, pitying her embarrassment. “Young ladies 
cannot be expected to tell all their little affairs 
and their thoughts any more than their elders. 
I think you havo expected a little too much 
from Lucy, Mrs. Darvell. That she would wil- 
lingly hide anything of importance from you I 
will not believe.” 

“ No indeed, Mrs. Lang,” broke in Lucy. “ I 
was going to tell her everything to-night. As 
for the book, I only got it this morning.” 

“ You have not heard me out, Mrs. Lang,” 
said Mrs. Darvell, stiffly. “ Miss Saunders has 
engaged herself. She is going to marry Mr. 
Gregory Black, so she has kindly informed me. 
I am grateful for her confidence, coming as it 
has, at the last moment; but 1 shall still con- 


me how much she thanked me foi ^ n .^*”** 
friend, and how grateful she was to ■ 
and uncle for all their kindness. now sorry 
she was to annoy and grieve her aunt, Bui 
I can’t give him up on that account, can l Mrs. 
Lang ?” said she. 

I did not presume to advise her on tins point, 
but told her to wait until Mr. Black had spoken 
to her uncle. 

The interview between Mr. and Mrs. Darvell, 
their niece and Mr. Black took place in my 
sitting-room. Mrs. Darvell wished me to be of 
the party in council, but I declined. I expected 
the meeting would be a stormy one, and I did 
not wish either to see Mrs. Darvell make herself 
absurd, or hear the “ puppy” abused. 

Lucy told me the result. Mr. Darvell would 
not be influenced either way. He would mako 
enquiries about Mr. Black, and if the reports 
were good he would give him his wife’s niece, 
and see that they were not In want until Mr. 
Black’s salary should be such as would enable 
them to live without such help from him. Mrs. 
Darvell after the first few words said nothing 
one way or the other. 

Well, Mr. Darvell made the threatened en- 
quiries, and heard nothing but what was to Mr. 
Black’s credit. He was industrious, respectable, 
temperate, and of good morals. 

Mr. Darvell was enchanted, and agreed readily 
to their marriage, as soon as Lucy’s first year 
of mouruing should have expired. Mrs. Darvell 
offered no further objection, and even wiped his 
name from the list of “ puppies.” 

They all remained with us until the wedding, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Darvell took up their resi- 
dence with the newly-married pair. Mr. Black 
worked hard and rose rapidly in his employer’s 
good graces. He is now a wealthy man and one 
of our foremost politicians. Mr. and Mrs. Dar- 
vell are both dead. Lucy inherited their money. 
8he is almost as broad a« she is long, but nice 
looking still, and there is not a happier woman 
living than she is, surrounded by her numerous 
olive bunches and under the protecting care of 
her “ impudent young puppy.” 


PLOTTING MAMMAS. 


who could not see her often enough, and teased ! might consider her niece very fortunate in 
and romped, and played wit h her to their hearts’ ! winning t he love of such a good person— if she 
content. . had won it — Mr * 

Her aunt and uncle became greatly attached’ For several days after this, Mrs. Darvell’* 


It may be taken for granted that it Is the de- 
hire of most loving mammas to see their daugh- 
ters married. But, at the same time, it is in- 
disputable that many anxious mothers would 
rather their daughters remained single for a 
number of years than contractan unsatisfactory 
matrimonial alliance. Thus, the fond parent is 
placed in rather a difficult position, and has a 
double task to perform. On the one hand, she 
has to look out for eligible young men, and, on 
the other, to guard her unsuspecting children 
against penniless adventurers. In her eyes, a 
poverty-stricken youth is, necessarily, the 
enemy of all maidens whose fathers live at the 
rate of some thousands per annum. She may 
have married a man who, when he commenced 
life could, with little difficulty, havo put all the 
money he possessed in his pocket ; but that is 
no reason why her darling child should do any- 
thing so silly. Love in a cottage may be all 
! very well in its way; and, perhaps, at one time 
| S he considered it the height of human bliss. 

But age brings experience and knowledge, aud 
! what, in the hey-day of youth, appears pure 
j gold, is, in fniddle-age, discovered to be tawdry 
tinsel. Besides, though her husband has turned 
out trumps, it by no means follows that if she 
confided her daughter to a man occupying a 
similar position to that in which her partner 
commenced life, he will ever rise above it. So 
she prefers, like the prudent soul that she is, 
to be upon the safe side. Thus, she fixes her at- 
tention upon men who have already made a 
name and position, and prepares her traps for 
both him and her daughter to fall into. One 
great difficulty invariably besets her path. 
Really eligible partis are frequently pretty well 
up in years, and most girls have an objection 
to wedding men who are much older than 
themselves. To remove this objection is not 
always an easy matter, for, sometimes, even 
the most obedient daughters have wills of their 
own. Thus, though they will not go to the ex- 
tent of marrying in defiance of their parents’ 
opposition, neither will they encourage the ad- 
vances of men of whom their hearts do not ap- 


prove. 

Various are the conditions under which the 
diplomatic powers of the clever, plotting 
mamma are called into play. She knows very 
well that it is unwise to drive her child— the 
merest folly to attempt to coerce her. Though 


adopted mother, to tell Mr. Darvell, and to try 
by every means in my power to prevent the 
marriage.” 

Lucy was crying again. 

“ Mrs. Darvell,” I began; but Lucy broke in, 

te*h <4 "and their first thought was always Lucy. ■ temp^i wa* anything but angelic, and poor Lucy i sobbing us she spoke. “It’s of no use, Mrs. 
Very pleasant was this introduction of young ] did not have what the Yankees call “a good : Lang, she won’t listen to a word. She says that 


sider it my duty, born a, regards om' relation- , candidates' must be laughed out of 

ship and the position 1 have assumed as her - apparent desire to 


court, there should be no apparent desire to 
strongly advocate the cause of a man of whom 
she approves. Hints may be dropped, but they 
must he very judicious, a-s to his wealth, hi« 
moral worth, and his ability. His appearance 
must be carelessly, but favorably, commented 
upon. There must, in fact, be no indications on 
the part of mamma that she is at all interested 


buoyant girl life into our house, and so the j time. - She had n very wretched time. Her i Mr. ltlaok is a beggar, and so I am i Vl* afthirs, save to the extent l» which she I* 

tt x *4111 nolLwl Atir onnt urnnlil lint. ullnW lif»r fct.ir nn! of hrmco til 111 I (lO UOt WllV t WO bUUUlu mu* 1 ^ . 


Nobody 


-•young puppies,” as Mrs. Darvell still called our i aunt would not allow her to stir out of the house 

vounor gentlemen, seemed to think. We had without she accompanied her, nor to go down * marry. He is as good as he can be. 
but, five of them at that time, and from the j the parlor one instant before dinner was served, i can say anything against his character. Annas 
verv first they seemed disposed to lay their five « As for breakfast, she mude her wait until the for not speaking to uncle or auut, why ne oniy 
hearts at Miss Lucy’s feet. But Mrs. Darvell j rest of the boarders had left the table. j spoke to me last eveniug, and intends to ten 

BHspcc.ud ns much, and she watched both them , “ One thin* about it,” said Lucy to me in con. | them both to-night. Of course I wo c t ^ ^ or lnothen> c ; )nlmiiml 

- - ■ ■ fidence. “I shall get thin. The breakfast is marry without their consent, we oo noh evtm 1 


interested in those of any other friend or casual 
acquaintance. The daughter must be led to 
imagine that she is at perfect liberty either to 
encourage or discourage his advances. It is a 
mistake to suppose that, save in very cxcep- 


long while.” 


their daughters to accept a certain man as their 


and Lucy with the eyes of a lynx. , 

« I do love auntie very, very much,” said always cold and I can’t eat. Whilst for dinner, think of marrying at al for a ..... ^ j husband- A t the worst a little pressure is ex- 

Lucy to me one day, “and I am sure that I 1 I am so hectored beforehand, and so watched I never liked her better x\ i. n j" 1 " f ; j erled . More is done by Innendo than straight- 
| | | ■ , stood there “iVvcH I forward speech. But every opportunity is af- 

was moved, for she made nomwwet but - 

shall see,” as she walked to the ; 


ought to. She is so good and kind, but I do wish | whilst at the table that I don’t half satisfy my ; she 

‘ ! Lunger. Just see how big my dress is for me.” v - 
tabic Jf any of the gentlemen so much as i She really was not looking well, but whether 


she would not watch me so when wc are at i hunger. Just scelmw big drro_ta for 9 le.” ! her absent lover. I even ! forded a desirable being of prosecuting ids suit. 


— - , , , , ... , „ uss ,.»» wfeutt.ru iv/ bur Whenever lie puts in an appearance, mamma 

offers me anything, she glares at me as though ! that was owing to want of lood or from being , shall see, we *!»>» <**» L L m “nh to tell i manages that her child shall be In the way. 
she expected that 1 would do something worried I could not. judge. Mrs. Darvell soon j door. Lucy remained a lew momwut 
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Whenever an ineligible does so, she is very 
careful that she keeps a sharp eye upon him, 
and allows little, if any, opportunity for confi- 
dential intercourse. How diirerent is her con- 
duct towards the man after her own heart. 
When he appears she is only too anxious to 
leave the young people to their own devices. 
But, though she most considerately frees them 
from any constraint which her presence might 
impose, she keeps a watchful eye upon what is 
going on. When they least imagine that they 
are under observation, her gaze is upon them. 
Through her good offices, many meetings are 
arranged. At bazaar, at flower-show, and at 
concert, does she afford her victims opportuni- 
ties for quiet t Ue-H-ttte. The happy swain has 
to thank her for being enabled to meet his 
inamorata. ’Tis she who invites him into pri- 
vate box, ’tie she who remarks that she hopes 
to have the pleasure of seeing him at the 
flower-show and bazaar. And, in what a con- 
siderate, self-sacrificing manner does she be- 
have at such places ! Her daughter may, liter- 
ally, forsake her, and yet, on returning, is re- 
ceived with the most seraphic smiles. Indeed, 
when a maiden is acting just In the manner she 
is wanted to, no one could be pleasanter than 
the plotting mamma. Not only does she re- 
move all difficulties, but she induces pater- 
familias to open his purse-strings, loads her 
daughter with presents, indulges her every 
whim and fancy, and overpowers her with en- 
dearing caresses. How innocent she is, too, of 
what is going ou under her very nose. How 
kiud to refrain from asking awkward questions ! 
Yes, it would be impossible for any woman to 
be pleasanter than the match-making mamma 
when her schemes are prospering. But the 
case assumes a very different aspect when 
things are going against her. Then her poor 
daughter is snubbed as many times in a day as 
there are minutes in an hour. The dreadful sin 
of disobedience to parents is severely reprobated. 
Vivid pictures are painted of the miserable fate 
which awaits those who marry beneath them. 
Impenetrable barriers are set up between her 
and the being upon whom she is supposed to 
have set her heart. If favors are not altogether 
withheld, they are bestowed grudgingly. She 
is unfavorably contrasted with other girls, who 
have studied their parents’ wish, and married 
men in whose power it is to lift them a step 
higher in the social scale. He who is supposed 
to be the cause of her disaffection is very coldly 
received, and, when practicable, altogether ig- 
nored. At any rate, he is never asked into 
private box, nor prompted to attend bazaar or 
flower-show, and when he does put in an ap- 
pearance at such affairs, is allowed no opportu- 
nity for quiet confabulation with her who lias 
attracted him thither. 

No doubt the plotting mammas are actuated 
solely by a desire to secure their daughters* 
happiness. It is no fault of theirs that they 
imagine they are best doing so by wedding 
them to men whose sole recommendation is 
their wealth and position. Like many other 
people, they place much reliance upon the theory 
that it is quite sufficient for a woman not to 
hate the man she is going to wed, inasmuch as 
love will come after marriage. But, upon this 
point, the plotting mamma is mistaken. It is 
just as probable that what is indifference before 
marriage, afterwards develops into positive dis- 
like as that it grows into actual love. The cold- 
ness, not to say aversion, with which many 
husbands and wives regard each other is solely 
owing to the fact that they have been hurried 
into unwise marriages. Wealth in a mansion 
is Just as unsatisfactory as love in a cottage. 
The plotting mamma falls into error in plan- 
ning marriages before she has fairly studied the 
temperament of all the parties upon whose be- 
half she intends interesting herself. She is in- 
variably led away by mere externals. Of char- 
acter she is but a poor judge. The consequence 
is that bitter disappointment is the result of 
her labor. — Lib&'al Review . 


FROM AN INDIAN VERANDAH. 


Flop! wo start to see a large lizard on tho 
mat, and minus an inch or two of his tail, which 
has broken off in the creature’s tumble from the 
rafters overhead. The severed tail wriggles 
about as if endued with distinct life, while the 
late proprietor of the phenomenon sneaks away 
somewhat sluggishly, and as if partly stunned 
by his tumble. There are several more of his 
kind hunting flies and insects in general about 
the pillars and posts, noticeably among them a 
handsomo little fellow, having a lithe body like 
a snake, a forked tongue, and two streaks of 
yellow down the sides of his olive-green coat. 
The natives say that this lizard Is poisonous, so 
much so that its bite is death within tho hour ; 
but, in point of fact, it. is Innocuous, having 
neither poison nor fangs wherewith to inflict an 
injury. Not so an uglier customer introduced 
to us now by the gardener, who carries him 
dangling across a long stick. This is a young 
cobra the maly has just killed in a large bed of 
petunias, and is recognised as one of a family 
that, has for some time past taken up its abode 
in the stonework of the garden well. The pater- 
familias has been several times seen on his 
travels between our garden and another a few 
hundred yards distant, and is closer! bed as a largo 
serpent nine or ten feet long. A late gardlner, 
whom we dismissed in consequence of his feast 
and fast days numbering one-third of all con- 
tained in the year, might have killed this rep- 
tile many times, but would not avail himself of 
his opportunities, from superstitious motives, it 


being a part of his religious belief that the ser- 
pent family in the well were in some way re- 
lated to him, but in what degree of cousinship 
he could not precisely explain. But he used to 
describe his meetings with the cobra as exceed- 
ingly auspicious events. According to his ac- 
count, the snake knew his biped cousin right 
well, and would acknowledge the profound 
salaams with which he was greeted with a 
graceful motion of neck and head. The cobra 
would not move out of the path for the man, 
however, and as in a meeting of this description 
some one must go to the wall, the cobra’s cousin 
was that person. A large buffalo next claims 
our attention by forcing his way into the gar- 
den. where he begins to browse on our choice 
shrubs and flowers. The tailor sees him, and 
springing with unusual activity to his feet, runs 
at the animal with his best speed. So do all 
the other servants about the house, while we 
enjoy at our ease a buffalo hunt, in which the 
animal canters ponderously about the com- 
pound, pursued by butler, cook, tailor, groom, 
and even lady’s-maid. Why all this zeal in our 
service? Because, when the buffalo is caught 
and tied up, our zealous domestics will not let 
hln go again until the brute’s owner pays them 
four annas, or sixpence; and pay it he will, for 
he cnows that, should we prosecute him in the 
police court for trespass and damage, we should 
get a much larger sum out of him, — five, or per- 
haps ten rupees! What becomes of the four 
annas the servants best know. It is probably 
divided among the lot, and considered a hand- 
some douceur for their pains in keeping “mas- 
ter’s ’’garden free from all bovine intruders. 
Excited spectators of the hunt have been our 
monkeys. Jacko and Judy, who have watched 
all its details with breathless eagerness jumping 
up and down on their box, and grunting their 
approval or disapproval with each actor’s 
performances. Their characters are distinct. 
Judy is a sweet-tempered little thing, and a fa- 
vorite with every one ; but Jacko is a ferocious 
brute, without a friend in the world except his 
wife, whom, by the way, he most cruelly ill- 
treats. He is a truculent rogue, and if a native 
— even he who feeds him — should venture with- 
in the reach of his chain, Jacko makes him pay 
dearly for his temerity by seizing any available 
ponion of his person, and taking a bite out of it. 
Dogs, too, he abhors, and when attacked by one 
Master Jacko takes his chain in one hand, and 
with the other climbs his post until beyond the 
reach of danger, when, erecting all his fur and 
causing himself to appear twice his natural size, 
he jabbers defiance at the enemy, making hid- 
eous grimaces at him also. Should the dog‘> 
attention be distracted for a moment, Jacko is 
down tho pole like greased lightning, and up 
again with a*like speed, but not be fore he hasex 
traded a handful of hair from some tender part, 
of .he dog, who, on his part, looks absurdly 
ang~y and foolish under the treachery to which 
he W thus subjected. In vain poor July tries to 
soft m her lord’s vile temper by fleaing his coat 
wit i the greatest assiduity. Even in such bliss- 
ful moments as these, some villanous thought 
will cross Jaoko’s mind, wiien, with furious and 
guttural grunts, he will rush open-mouthed upon 
the partner of his joys and sorrows; an assault 
tha will provoke piteous squeaks from the lady 
thu. chastised, and a thrashing for Master Jacko 
fron his master. About this time we note that 
the wall of the compound is ornamented by two 
large white vultures, or scavenger birds, face- 
tiously called the “ Indian turkey.” The pair 
are kissing with apparently great affection — a 
practice to which they are much given. But 
whet loathsome caresses must be theirs ! It is 
as if nature had indulged In a sly jest at the 
biro’s expense by instilling a love of osculation In 
its foul ugly person. Tradition has it that upon 
a certain occasion two young officers newly ar- 
rived in India, and on their way to jolu their 
regiment, “up country,” mistook these birds for 
some species of edible fowls, and having shot a 
number, dined upon them with a tolerable 
appetite ; but then a “ griff” will eat anything ! 
Their repentence and disgust may be more 
readily imagined than described when they 
came to learn the habits and name of the 
“game” they had fed upon so unwisely. — 
Chamber's Journal. 


wand about, touches their tops, lifts them., and 
two of them have one ball each under them, 
and the remaining one has two. It is impos- 
sible to detect the secret of this trick, which is 
varied in Innumerable ways. Thejugglers then 
did the sword-trick. A sword, about two feet 
long in the blade, was thrust down the open 
throat of one of them, and must have reached 
to his navel. He stood for some minutes with 
the blade down his stomach, and the thick hilt 
sticking out of his mouth; he then slowly with- 
drew it, and, having wiped the blade, performed 
several sleight-of-hand tricks with the weapon. 
The same man then took an iron rod bent like 
an S, with one end fashioned into the likeness 
of a snake’s head. Openiug his mouth, he put 
this up one of his nostrils, so that we saw the 
iron head at the back of his throat; it was 
twisted al>out several times before it was with- 
drawn. The fire-eater then started up. He put 
a piece of light-colored stone between his teeth, 
and took several strong inspirations, whereupon 
smoke and flames presently darted from his 
mouth and nostrils. This also lasted upwards 
of a minute, after which he took a piece of 
wadding and set it afire from the flame coming 
out of his mouth. After this, one of their num- 
ber procured a bit of thread, and allowed us to 
cut it up into small pieces. He then swallowed 
It in a minute and drew it out again as perfect 
as before. The same man drew out after the 
thread an immense long worm about six feet in 
length. Another of their number amused us 
I with playing with six balls, spinning at the same 
| time a top, and balancing it perfectly with its 
j apex revolving round the extremity of a long 
rod resting on his forehead. The heavy weight 
trick was next performed. It is hardly fair to 
call this a trick, since the dull thud an iron 
ball of 20 lbs. makes on the back ot the per- 
former is not to be mistaken, as he catches it 
alternately on the muscles of his arm and on 
the small of his back. The two tricks of the 
clay were yet to come. Neither of them, I 
think, has been satisfactorily explained The 
first performed was the snake-trick. The man 
shows you an empty basket, and then the dried 
skins of two cobra capellas stuck together, and 
lets you examine closely both them and the 
basket. Placing the skins in the basket he 
plays plaintively for about flve minutes on a 
sort of flute called the Charmer. The lid is 
then lifted, and the two skins are seen filled out, 
the heads darting hither and thither, and the 
bodies still writhing in each other’s embrace. 
The circle round the basket is Immediately en- 
larged. The snake-charmer squeezes some of 
the poison out of the mouth of one on to liis 
arm, and shows it to us. The flute is again 
played, and the snakes, obedient to its voice, 
returned into the basket. When the lid is once 
more taken off nothing is seen but the two dried 
skins. The snakes could not, however well 
educated, have disappeared without our seeing 
them, and none of us can explain it without j 
attributing supernatural powers to the Hindoos. 
—Dark Blue . 


HOW WE “CATCH COLD.” 

“ How not to catch cold” in England in winter 
would be a lesson for which we should all be 
profoundly grateful could any of our doctors be 
clever enough to teach it to us. It is useless to 
hope that we shall ever obtain a specific preser- 
vative from that quarter. Our only chance is 
to notice carefully how we ourselves personally 
most frequently incur what the profession mag- 
niloquently describes as “ the premonitory 
symptoms of catarrh,” and then do our best to 
avoid them in future. Obviously different peo- 
ple catcb cold in different ways. The popular 
delusion that it is always by a chill that the 
affection begins, is contradicted by the expe- 
rience of scores of persons who do not. catch 
“cold” by exposure to a frigid temperature, but N 
who begin to feel its miserable antecedents 
while spending an hour In an over- heated room. 
The worst colds are thus caught. People who 
sit in hot rooms, and by great fires, little think 
what danger they are incurring.* Oysters and 
champagne for one, water-gruel and camphor 
for another, every mode of treatment seems 
equally orthodox, down to poor Mrs. Nickleby’s 
prescription of the hot bran and water foot-bath 
which she applied at Christmas for the coM sho 
had caught at Michaelmas, and which she 
gratefully remembered having nearly cured her 
before Easter ! We have observed of late years 
a strong tendency among people suffering from 
old-fashioned colds to try to find some other and 
finer names for those distressing, but wholly 
prosaic and uninteresting affections; and blessed 
is the physician who supplies them with such a 
word ! They are not a little consoled for their 
affection by being able to tell their friends that 
Dr. Bumbleby thinks there “ Is danger of diph- 
theria,” or “there was nearly a congestion of 
the lungs yesterday,” or “ my medical man says 
it is pleuro-pneumonia,” or “ the mucous mem- 
brane of the throat is greatly irritated.” No- 
body, in fact, that, we know, whose maladies 
are of sufficient consequence to the universe to 
be given a name at all, has submitted for some 
time past to have a mere “cold.” They would 
as soon think of confessing they had the dis- 
temper. Bronchitis is the very mildest term 
by which their suffering can be decently ex- 
pressed; and, of course, the remedies for the 
evil must be equally serious and sonorous. No 
quiet stay at home, no hot posset, no tamarind 
tea, no barley-water and hot foot-bath for our 
generation ! We must swallow half the poisons 
in the Pharmacopoeia, allopathic or homoeopa- 
thic, — we must go about our business — and per- 
haps the end of all is, not that the cold leaves 
us, but. that we leave the cold, and bequeath 
another to our unhappy relations who are 
doomed to stand bare-headed for half an hour 
in t he bitter wintry air while we are being con- 
signed to the tomb. 


TRIBUTE TO THE BEAUTIFUL. 


LET US HELP ONE ANOTHER. 


There is no sphere In life so humble, no labor 

. . so continuous or wearying, no occupation so 

Tills little sentence should be written on every purely industrial, that men and women in it 
heart and stamped on every memory. It should.' will not gladly add to its toil for the gratification 
be the golden rule practised not only in every ! of paying some tribute to beauty in its perfor- 
househotd, throughout the world. By help- mance. Tiie very implements of labor are 
ing one another we not only remove thorns adorned, and from the rude painting of the 
from the pathway and anxiety from the mind, beam of a plow to the fancy brass mountings of 
but we feel a sense of pleasure in our own } a locomotive engine, everywhere some place in 
hearts, knowing we are doing a duty to a fellow- | found for human nature to add something for 


HINDOO JUGGLERS. 


Some Hindoo jugglers now came aft, and re- 
quested permission from the captain to exhibit 
somo of their really wonderful feats. Having 
obtained it, they sat down, four in number, and 
commenced by causing a black boy on board to 
sit down on the deck. One of their number 
then taking a piece of chalk drew a white 
line right down his forehead, all the time recit- 
ing a chrut, in which the other three Joined in, 
tho burden of it being chick-war-ar-ar.chick- 
chiek, repeated very quickly; he then, 

without removing his hand, drew a purple, then 
a bine, then a red, and, lastly, a black line, and 
flna ly showed us the original piece of white chalk 
in Ms hand, reduced in size certainly, hut un- 
con .amlnated by the numerous colors that 
ado.ned the boy’s face. They next did the ball 
trick. Four little balls are produced, and three 
bell-shaped cups of metal, the size of a small 
cofV e-cup. These three cups they deposit on 
the leek, mouth downwards, and then lift them 
all up, showing there is nothing underneath. 
Tapping the tops of the cups with his wand, the 
perioriner tosses the four balls about from hand 
to hand, then suddenly exposes his palms; lo, 
the balls are gone! He again HRs the cups. 
Two are empty, one has all four balls under- 
neath. Replacing the cups, the four halls "till 
remaining under the same cup, he twists his 


creature. A helping hand or an encouraging 
word is no loss to us, yet it is a benefit toothers. 
Who has not felt the power of this little sen- 
tence? Who has not needed the encouragement 
and aid of a kind friend ? How soothing, when 
perplexed with some task that is mysterious 
and burdensome, to feel a gentle hand on the 
shoulder and to hear a kind voice whispering, 
“ Do not he discouraged ; I see your trouble ; let 
me help you.” What strength is inspired! what 
hope created ! what sweet gratitude is felt ! and 
the great difficulty is dissolved as dew beneath 
the sunshine. Yes, let us help one another by 
endeavoring to strengthen and encourage the 
weak and lift the burden of care from the weary 
and oppressed, that life may glide smoothly oil 
and the fount of bitterness yield sweet waters ; 
and He whose willing hand is ever ready to aid 
us will reward our humble endeavors, and every 
good deed will be as “ bread cast upon the 
waters, to return after many days,” if not to us, 
to those, we love. 


SOAP BUBBLES. 

There are philosophical results to be obtained 
from the successful blowing of soap bu >bles, and 
we therefore cheerfully recommend the follow- 
ing directions for their manufacture totheatten- 


the sake of taste, where the general design 
seemed wholly devoted to the most rigid Idea of 
use. Beauty will not consent to be thrust Into 
the narrow corner of men’s leisure hours, where 
Spencer’s philosophy would put her, but insist 
that everywhere along our most wearisome 
path we should placel Iftt.le shrines where wo 
may cast some votive offerings in passing. The 
sailor delights in the carved and gilt figure-head 
of his ship, or glances with pleasure at a gilded 
ball placed above the main truck where the very 
height from which it gleams down upon him 
like a star, awakens thoughts that mount up- 
ward in his own soul. He loves to see the bright 
colored pennants flying, and to dress his vessel 
with them, as he would see ills sweetheart be- 
decked with ribbons. The most practical mat- 
ter-of-fact merchant gladly adds large sums to 
the cost of his warehouse or shop for the sake of 
fine architecture and sculptured ornament, and 
whether he does it to gratify his own taste, or 
to attract that of his customers, it is equally a 
proof of the persistence with which beauty- 
worship intrudes Itself into and insists upon 
J elevating and ennobling that which seems most 
foreign to it. Tho fact, that, amongst uncivil- 
ized or uncultured men, taste often takes on 
| grotesque or bizarro forms, as in the savage’s 
j tatoojag of his body, does not prove that beauty 
is to l>e despised, nor that the tendency even In 


tion of our younger readers. Take three-quarters * the savage is not an elevating one. Rude and 
of a pint ot water that has been boiled and he- elementary as it may be in form, it is, never- 


come cold, and put Into it an ounce of Castile 
soap, cut up fine. Put this into a pint- bottle, 
and set it In a saucepan on the fire ; there iet.lt 
remain an hour or so, now and then giving it a 
good shaking till the soap is dissolved. Lei the 
fluid stand quiet for the Impurities and coloring 
matter of t lie soap to settle; then pour off the 
fluid and add to it four ounces of glycerine and 
yonr soap-bubble solution Is ready. In an or- 
dinary way you may blow the bubbles easily 
with a tobacco pipe, but if you wish to obtain a 
scientific perfection, a glass pipe can be em 
ployed with better success. 


■fSi ■ 

thelcss, the germ out of which all culture in art 
must grow. The pleasure in mere contrast of 
bright colors, and the perception of the grace of 
curved lines, will in time, and with the general 
expansion of the mind, become an appreciation 
and love of true art as certainly as the canoe 
will grow Into the steamship, and barbarous 
superstitions into lofty systems of philosophy. 


The Chevalier Nigra, Italian Minister, re- 
cently delivered to the President of the Repub- 
By adding a larger j lie a copy of an album of works by Leonardo 
quantity of glycerine, you may make these da Vinci, preserved in the Ambrosian Library 
bnhblec strong that you can play battledore 1 In Milan. This work is a present from the Na- 
with them. i tiuual Artistic Exhibition. 
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of warning others by the example, not made 
attractive by fancy pictures and fine description 
so that the imagination is excited and all ab- 
horrence at the crime is lost in the interest in 
the subject. 
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AUTISTIC FILTH.” 


One of the most prominent artists engaged 
on one of the vilest illustrated papers pub- 
lished in New York has given the above title 
tu his own work, and it is au apt one. There 
are numbers of illustrated papers published in 
the States, the contents of which are nothing 
but filth, and one of their most dangerous cha- 
r mteristics is the fact that they are artistically 
g t up and present an attractive appearance 
calculated to please the eye. These publica- 
tions have been introduced very freely into 
Canada, and have, undoubtedly seriously in- 
jured the morals of the rising generation ; it 
is, therefore, with great pleasure that we notice 
the action of Mr. E. J. Russell, agent for the 
Lower Provinces for the Favorite and Canadian 
Illustrated Newe , who has induced the Collector 
of Customs at St. John, N. B., to seize a large 
number of Police Gazettes , Days Doings , and 
other kindred publications, on the ground that 
they were indecent and immoral. We hope 
that the action of the Collector at St. John, 
Miii b. followed by a similar action by other 
( ollcctoio and that the dissemination of ar- 
tistic filth throughout Canada may be effec- 
tually stopped. A few spasmodic efforts will 
be of com A , atively little avail, but we hope to 
sec the ac.iuu of Mr. Russell followed up by a 
persistent t ut on the pa. t of our agents and 
the Collectors of Customs to drive indecent li- 
terature oui »f Canada. There cannot happen 
to any coum ry a worse curse than to be flooded 
with indecent and immoral books aud papers, 
uud therti is Hale doubt that the moral laxity 
of Paris and New York is to a great extent due 
to the too great liberty with which artistic 
tilth has been published in both places. It is 
a painful and pitiable sight to see boys and 
girls scarce^ in their teens eagerly devouring 
the contents of publications especially intended 
to appeal to the lowest and most degrading 
passions ; and it is high time that some vi- 
gorous measures were taken to sweep the vile 
stuff away. The record of crime is always sad 
to read, au . where it is necessary to record it, 
it Should be done seriously aud for the purpose 


PLEADING INSANITY. 

The growing tendency of lawyers to put in 
the plea of insanity on behalf of their clients 
in criminal cases, is beginning to attract con- 
siderable attention ; and in Indiana a bill has 
been introduced in the Legislature to regulate 
pleas of this kind. The bill provides that 
whenever an indicted person is found not guil- 
ty by reason of his temporary insanity the 
Court shall send him to a lunatic asylum for a 
term of years proportionate to his crime. We 
really cannot see that the State of Indiana will 
benefit much by legislation of this kind ; if the 
bill made any provision for sending the lawyer 
who defended the case to the lunatic asylum, 
it might do some good as it would tend to de- 
crease the tendency to put in the plea. Y ery 
few of the men who commit a murder are at 
all likely to put in the plea of insanity of their 
own free will and accord ; it is generally the 
lawyer who proposes the idea. No man likes 
to confess that he is, or was, insane ; even lu- 
natics are very well confirmed in the idea that 
they are sane and the rest of the world mad, 
and we do not see that sending .sane men to 
lunatic asylums would be by any means an 
efficient check to the, generally, preposterous 
plea of temporary insanity. It has become the 
fashion to attempt, at every trial for murder, to 
prove that the murderer was temporarily in- 
sane, and there is very little doubt in our 
mind that mauy acquittals yearly take place 
on this plea — especially in the United States — 
which are manifestly unjust ; but still it would 
be a dangerous thing to leg slate on so delicate 
a point. No juror would like to condemn a 
madman to death for committing a crime when 
he was unconscious of what he was doing ; 
and, on the other hand, we scarcely think many 
jurors would care to be called oil to scud a 
sane man to a lunatic asylum ; the safest way, 
therefore, it seems to us, is to leave the matter, 
as it stand > at present, in the hands of the 
Judge and jurors ; if the plea of temporary in- 
sanity is attempted to be u^ed as a subterfuge 
let them discover it, and disregard it ; but it 
would not be well to refuse absolutely the ad- 
mission of the plea, or to attach a penalty to 
it, so that innocent men might frequently be 
punished. 


Great Britain and Ireland : 

England 550,921 

Ireland 1,855.827 

Scotland 140,885 

Wales .. 74,533 

Great Britain, not specified 4,122 

2,626,241 

Greece 390 

Greenland 3 

Holland 46,802 

Hungary . 3,737 

India 590 

Italy 17,157 

Japan 73 

Luxemburg 5,802 

Malta 5*5 

Mexico 42,435 

Norway 114.246 

Pacific Islands . 326 

Poland 14,436 

Portugal 4£42 

Russia 4,b44 

Sandwich Islands 584 

South America «**56 d 

Spain 3*764 

Sweden 

Switzerland 75,153 

Turkey 

West Indies £’25*. 

At sea 

Not stated * **» 

Total foreign-born population 5,567,229 
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full of attractive and Instructive matter. In the 
Dumber for March will be commenced a l ghlj 
interesting serial story entitled “The 
of Thule,” by William Black, the author of A 
Daughter of Heth.” 


PASSING EVENTS. 

The rinderpest has appeared at Shanghai. 

Dr. Pljsey is lying dangerously ill at Genoa. 
The Grand Duchess Helene of Russia Is. 
dead. 

The Empress Dowager of Brazil died in Lis- 
bon. 

Oscar XI, successor to the throne of Sweden, 
will be crowned in May. 

A bill to render military service compulsory 
in Spain is before the Cortes. 

The remains of Lord Lytton have been in- 
tered in Westminster Abbey. 

Prince Arthur has visited the Sovereign 
Pontiff and Cardinal Antouelli. 

It was reported that the new ten million Erie 
l^an had been taken in Europe. 

The French Assembly has enacted a law im- 
posing severe penalties on drunkards. 

The Hon. Joseph Howe is spoken of as the 
next Lieut.-Governor for Nova Scotia. 

The report that Persia had ceded territory to 
the Czar is officially contradicted in London. 

A meeting was held at Nottingham lo de- 
nounce the irnpi isonments of the stokers on 
strike as tyrannical. 

At a meeting of New York Internationals it 
was decided not to render aid and comfort to 
the Cuban revolutionists. 

Stokes’ counsel has submitted affidavits in 
support of his bill of exceptions, and the case 
will come up again on Friday. 

The opening of a Mexican Railroad just com- 
pleted, from the Capital to the sea, hud been 
celebrated with a week’s festivities. 

The champion sculler Brown, of Halifax, will 
be backed for $2,500 against Sadler, or the world, 
— the race to come o£L next summer. 

The committee on the abolition of slavery in 
Porto Rico recommends that the indemnity to 
slave owners be fixed at $250 for each. 

A slight eruption of Vesuvius had taken 
place, but beyond scaring the inhabitants who 
< well at the foot of the mountain, no damage 
laid been done. 

Mr. Onslow, M. P., who was fined £100 foi 
traducing Sir John Duke Coleridge, having re- 
peated tiie offence, will be imprisoned for con- 
tempt of court. 

The latest about the Central Asia difficulty is 
that Russia has proposed to define a neutral 


LITERARY ITEMS. 

Scribner’s. — A more readable number of 
Scribner’s than the February has, perhaps, 
never been issued. There is a strange story by 
Miss Phelps, “Since I died,” in which the gates 
seem to have been set ajar, indeed; a puzzling 
account by Noah Brooks of what he calls “The 
San Rafael Phalanstery;” a curious discussion 
by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, the English art- 
critic, of « One Phase of the Marriage Question ;” 
an interesting description by Albert Rhodes of 
“ A Court Ball at the Hague ; ’ a new story by 
Miss Trafton, entitled “Little Miss Frere;” 
some pleasant and pointed talk by Junius Henri 
Browne, on “ Borrowing as a Social Science ;” a 
trenchant and most timely paper on “ Ai t at 
the Capitol;” a lively description by Lady 
Blanche Murphy, of that peculiar British Insti- 
tution, “An Archaeological Breakfast;” a very 
valuable and entertaining article on “The Tehu- 
antepec Ship-Canal;” a strikingly illustrated 
paper on Siam, “ In and Around Bangkok;” and 
an illustrated piece of popular science “How 
Men Learned to Analyze the Sun.” The most 
striking jioems ot the number are “ A Vision of 
St. Eligius,” by George MacDonald, as quaintly 
spiritual as a poem of Herbert’s; “One Night,” 
a weird thing by Amanda T. Jones; “Covert,” 
by H. II. ; and “ For Thoughts,” by Celia Thax- 
ter. Dr. Holland’s “Arthur Boiinicastle” con- 
tains the record of a remarkable voyage. In 
his Topics of the Time he has “ Thoughts after 
Christmas,” “The Neglect of the Rich,” “ Habits 
of Literary Labor.” “ To the Memory of George 
P. Putnam.” The Old Cabinet has “Number : Vone of territory and to recognize the inde pend- 
One hundred and eleven.” Home and Society 
contain, “The Hospitality we should like to 
See,” « At the Front door,” “ On Skates,” and 
“ Furniture for the Sick-room.” Culture and 
Progress discusses “Art in our Homes and 
Schools,” “An Oracle of our Day,” etc. Nature 
and Science is as interesting and practical as 
usual ; and, by way of variety, there is a pretty 
little child-poem in the department of Etchings. 

The publishers advertise the November and 
December numbers sent free lo ail subscribers 
for 1873. 

Ltppincott’s. — The February number of 


THE UNITED STATES CENSUS. 

The forthcoming census of the United 
States gives the entire population at 38,558,- 
371 ; of these 5,567,229— or about ono-seventh 
— are of foreign birth. Th~ following particu- 
lars of the nativity of the foreigners in the 
neighboring Republic will probably prove in- 
teresting to our readers : 

Africa 2,657 

Asia 864 

Atlantic Islands 4,431 

Australasia 3,118 

Austria (proper) 30.508 


ence of Afghanistan. 

A resolution has been adopted in the House 
of Representatives at Washington calling on 
President Grant for information respecting land 
owners in San Juan who are Bri tish subjects. 

At a conference held at Cliiselhurst, it was 
decided that the Prince Imperial shall be known 
by one of his lesser titles, and not by the empty 
one of NapolCon IV. The ex-Empress and Prince 
Jerome were appointed his political guardians. 

In a neat and appropriate litlle speech to the 
Chamber of Deputies, Bismarck 1ms explained 
that he has resigned the Premiership for the 
Lippincotl's Magazine contains a number of | G f his health, and to be relieved of some 


Belgium . 

Bohemia 

British America : 

Canada 

New Brunswick 

Newfoundland 

Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island 

Br ush America, not specified ■ 


12,553 

40,289 


414.912 

26.737 

3,423 

33,562 

1,368 

13,409 


493,464 

301 

*33,042 

5.319 


Central America 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 30. i 07 

Europe, not specified 1 546 

France 116,402 

Germany : 

Baden 153,366 

I Bavaria 201,119 

, Brunswick 4.S76 

I Hamburg 7.829 

, Hanover 104,365 

Hessen 131,524 

| Lubeck *279 

Mecklenburg 39. '70 

! Nassau 8.96*2 

Oldenburg 16.286 

Prussia 590.782 

I Saxony 45,256 

AVeimHi* 1.628 

I Wurtemburg 127,959 

Germany, not specified 253,632 


Gibraltar- 


- 1,690,533 


highly attractive articles. The concluding part 
of “ Searching for the Quinine-Plant in Peru” 
forms the initial paper. The illustrations ac- 
companying this interesting record of adventure 
have probably never been surpassed In accuracy 
of design or beauty of execution by any similar 
productions in this country. “A Glance of the 
Site and Antiquities of Athens,” another well 
illustrated article, by J. L. T. Phillips, affords 
much valuable information concerning the pre- 
sent condition and appearance of the great mo- 
numents of the Grecian metropolis. It is written 
in a style which makes it eminently readable. 
“Country-House Life in England,” by Reginald 
Wynford, abounds in curious and entertaining 
facts and pleasing anecdotes. It has all that 
freshness and sprightliness which invariably 
characterize its author’s sketches of British life, 
manners, and customs. Will Wallace Harney’s 
paper, entitled “Observations and Adventures 
in Submarine Diving,” possesses a fascinating 
interest for every class of readers. Its revela- 
tions of subaqueous life and phenomena are not 
only distinguished for accuracy and vivid deline- 
ation, but offer so marked a contrast to every- 
thing to wnieh ordinary mortals are accustomed 
that they arouse a feeling of excitement seldom 
produced by narratives of adventure upon the 
solid earth, in the air, or upon the surface of the 
sea. “Glimpses of John Chinaman,” by Pren- 
tice Mulford, is at once amusing and instructive, 
and gives an insight into both the oddities and 
the capabilities of the Mongolian character as 
displayed upon American soil. The poetry con- 
tained in the present issue of hippincotVs Maga- 
zine is considerably above the ordinary level. 
One production, “Jack, the Regular,” by Tiio- i 
mas Dunn English, is an interesting legend of , 
the Revolutionary War, and is told with rare | 
skill and power both of expression aud of vc rsi- I 
ficaiion. In the depart ment of fiction, the most i 
conspicuous contributions are the continua ion | 
of “ Probationer Leonhard,” by Caroline Clmse- ! 
bro,” and “The Forest of Arden,” by Ita Aniol > 


of the burthens of state. His reception was en- 
thusiastic. 

A meeting of the Trustees to the fund raised 
for the relief of the operatives during the cotton 
famine was held at Manchester last, night. The 
amount on hand was reported at $529,000. Earl 
Derby offered a resolution that the fund be ap- 
plied to the foundation of a hospital for conva- 
lescents. Resolution adopted. 

Laura D. Fair delivered a lecture on the 
subject of “Wolves in the Fold,” at Sacramento, 
u a lager beer saloon, liaviug been unable, to 
obtain a public hail. On finding that nobody 
paid for admission into the saloon, she ordered 
the doors to be thrown open for free admittance, 
uid the consequence was the place was imme- 
iately filled. 

A Marseilles brio-ft-brac dealer lias discovered 
wo curious sets of tapestries formerly belong- 
ug to Madame deSevigife’s ChAtcaii dcGrignnn. 
)ne represents the loves of Anthony and Cleo- 
>at»*a — two large compositions in the style of 
*aul Veronese, bordered with garlands and 
gures, while ^Eneas and Dido form the subject 
•f the others. 

The question of emigration -having come up 
n the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, the ML 
lister of the Interior stated that the right of 
hange of domicile having been conceded, the 
lovernment was powerless to arrest the pre- 
ent movement. He suggested an amelioration 
*f the condition of the people us the be8*t re- 
uedy to be applied. 

The details of the recent terrible hurricane 
li Minnesota, which continued for fifty hours, 
.lid was accompanied by rain and snow, repro- 
entover two hundred, possibly three hundred, 
ives lost, mostly heads of families, Missing 
nen continue to be found frozen every day. 
Thousands of horses, cat tle and other stock per- 
shed. The snow banks were higher than the 
muses in many places, ami many ludu* m eal* 


Prokop. “ Qur Monthly Gossip,” as Uaiuu, Is ^ were blocked up ig;* 
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For the Favorite, 


WINONA; 

OR, 

FOSTER-SISTERS. 


BY ISABELLA VALANCY CRAWFORD, 

OF PETERBORO*, ONT. 

Author of « The Silvers' Chris \as Eve;" “Wreck- 
ed; or, the Hoscle/'ras of +j.?slrce," Ac., Ac. 

CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. murpuy’s experience. 

Mr. Murphy presented himself at the ‘tavern* 
on the eve of the day on which Archie had de- 
cided on venturing to commence his homeward 
Journey. He found Captain Frazer recove ling 
rapidly from his dangerous wound, carefully 
nursed by pretty Sally and her mother. Bill 

Montgomery and Lumber Tele had started for 

the country lying yet 
further back on a fall 
hunt, and “ Ma- 
dame »» hung in her 
green baize cover on 
a peg beside the 
dresser, dumb in the 
absence of her owner. 

It was understood 
that while tfae chas- 
ing of the antlered 
deer was the osten- 
sible object of the 
expedition of jho 
two trappers, tiny 
were to keep ii sharp 
watch for any traces 
of the lost girl and 
her captors. Archie 
had promised them 
a most munificent 
reward in case of suc- 
cess, a reward that 
opened to the mental 
vision of Bill thv 
fair prospect of a 
migh%y clearing and 
a roomy farm-house, 
close by his future 
father - in - la w ’ s, 
where b e could 
combine the profits 
of agriculture with 
those of trapping, 
and see rosy Sully 
the proud mistress 
of flocks and herds 
and smiling corn- 
fields, and lie set his 
brown determined 
face towards the 
dark, mysterious 
forest, resolved to 
wring the secret of 
the girl's hiding 
place from It, if it 
lay in the power of 
man to do so. Nor 
was Lumber Pete 
less earnest in his 
airy way. He too 
had his Chateau en 
Espagne, rising 
from the glittering 

foundation of the promised reward. A “shanty” 
of his own back iu the mighty treasure-houses 
of the untrodden forests, from which at dawn 
his own axemen would Issue with their teams 
of mighty oxen, and send unusual thunder bel- 
lowing through the vast arcades, as the great 
sovereigns of the shady places toppled and 
crashed to the earth under the blows of 
their heavy axes; his own “logs,** to float in 
great armies on tiny creeks, whirl on broader 
rivers, and at length out on the vast lake, to 
float as mighty rafts down the broad highway 
of waters, past farms, villages, growing towns 
and fair cities, to the great timber yards of 
some Montreal or Quebec lumber merchant, 
and thence, the precious freight of navies, east, 
west, north, south, from shore to shore of the 
Old World and the New. 

Certainly, if skill, patience and utter fearless- 
ness could compass iter deliverance, Hawk-eye, 
the half-breed, would uot long retain her in his 
possession. 

Mike’s face fell when he heard that the trap- 
pers had departed without waiting for him, but 
on reflection he candidly endorsed the fraukly 
avowed opinion of Joe Ilarty, pretty Sally’s 
father, that he “didn’t Just think he was much 
of a loss to them,” as he knew little or nothing 
of woodcraft, and would inevitably have marred 
their plans with his misdirected zeal. 

Archie endeavored to persuade him to return 
with him to the settlements, but to tills Mike 
Would by no means agree. 

“ Is it have the ould masther ‘ walkin’, ye’d 
he, captain?” he inquired, with melancholy 
sarcasm. “An* it’s meself knows he’d think as 
little of cornin’ out of his comfortable coffin to 
look to things himself than I’d think ov a pinch 
ov snuff, if he dreamt it wor in me to lavo the 
ould place an’ its rightful mlsthress wantin’, the 
heavens be good to her, the maid ov me heart.” 
So Archie forbore to press the matter for the 
present. 

Joe Harty had agreed to paddle him down to 
Lake Huron as far as the little village of Sau. 
geeh, lying behind Chantry Island ; and the 


lake now of^n show • I a Imvy ^ tnmM|n« 
against the er i r , in l,*c th> I hM ,, ,,f m,. j* , j"J 
whi(N, it behoved th-m tosfirt without unne- 
cessary delay, as tlvy ox»v‘cte I to be nearly a 
fortnight on the w iy. At Sun ge..,i a 
steamer touched occasionally, and schooners 
resorted there dally during the season, so the 
rest of his route would present bat Utile diffi- 
culty. 

Archie gave Mike clear directions as to the 
steps he was to take in case of t he restoration of 
A i Irosja. He was to leave im mediately with 
b *r for his father’s resid- n'*e and not lose sight 
of Ii >r until she was safe uu ler the care of the 
o d 'ifficor an I his family. 

“ i) » you mi lerstun I me thoroughly, Mike?” 
he inquired, after a pretty exhaustive conversa- 
tion Oil the subject. 

“ I Udade an’ I In, C iptln,” replied Mr. Murphy, 
who was cert duly anything hut. deficient in In- 
telligence; “tai l I* n mlsdoub'ln* somehow that 
we ever Hap eyes on the girleen ag tin. H» s a 
warnin’ I’ve laid, share enough.” 

“A what?” s:< i ’ Arc’ll", looking at him in 
fisdonl-di m enf.. i> Want do vou m^an?” 

A noble fire was leaping up the cavernous 
chim -icy, th.’o a ; ag arcmhmlt W i .udi and 


m 1 th* tins and del f on the dresser of 

white pine twinkled comfortably In the cheer- 
f il light. The faint low of an animal disturbed 
In the comfortable shed by the raging storm, 
mingle l with its thunders an I relieved, by its 
every day sound, the oppressive sense of the 
vast solitudes of wave and wood over which the 
tempest rushed. To-morrow there would be 
prostrate trees, with up-torn roots like vast 
claws marking its path, and perhaps the bat* 
tered hull of more than one tight little schooner 
drifting across the sullen waste of grey waters, 
or speared on some needle-like crag guarding 
the lonely coast. 

A squirrel, black as Jet, with eyes like stars, 
round and luminous, sat like a fi miliar spirit on 
Joe Ilarty’s broad shoulder, daintily cracking 
hazel nuts under the embowering shadow of his 
plumy tail, and eyeing the fire sideways with a 
meditative air, and directly at the guide’s feet 
lay a white deerhound dreaming, with his nose 
on Ids paws. The Great Manitou might be 
walking through the outside night, shod with 
thunder, and followed by the shouting of the 
winds and waves, but inside the very spirit of 
domestic peace an 1 untroubled calm brooled 
b> the hospitable hearth of the Canadian gai U». 


WiNONA’* RETURN. 


richness of coloring over the homely kitchen, 
lighted alone by its generous crimson. Joe 
Harty, by its g-ow, was cleaning his trusty rifl', 
and the toils of the day over, Sally was burning 
her roun I cheeks to deep damask, as she leant 
her lair curly head close to the flame, In order 
that she might lift a dropped stitch in the huge 
Indigo blue stocking of homespun yarn that her 
nimble brown Angers were knitting for the stout 
legs of the stalwart Joe. She looked up with 
rounded eyes at Mike’s last words, and her 
comely mother turned from the table at which 
she was “setting a sponge,” and eyed Mike in 
astonishment, her plump arms up to the elbows 
iu the white dough. 

Mike glanced round on his companions and 
shook his red head dismally, with a lengthening 
of his comic visage that was somewhat start- 
ling. He had been in very fair spirits since his 
arrival at noon, but as night drew on, witli a 
howling wind an l driving bvttalions of inky 
clouds a very unusual depression had crept over 
him which at last fou n I audible expression in 
the words we have relalod. Joe Harty, a silent 
an l phlegmatic fellow, with a round, honest 
face, slowly laid down his rifle and stared at 
Mike, who stared Into the fire. 

The wind howled an I yelled across the Lake, 
an l through the uncurtained win-low thero 
came a spectial glimpse of Alps of water thun- 
dering, in the ghastly light of an uncertain 
moon, against the crags and belts of golden 
beach. T ie unutterable sadness of the under- 
tone of the swaying tracts of forests mingled 
with the wild bellowing of the tempest, like the 
breathings of a mighty .E >llan harp; and, snugly 
sheltered as was the farrn-nouse, by i^s maples 
anti oaks, a constant swirl of surfdashe 1 against 
the windows, torn In flying masses of snowy 
foam from the advancing breakers. The wind 
tore down the chimney and hurried away again 
with an army of flying rubies and carbuncles in 
its train, torn from the swaying mass of 
richly-hued flames writhing serpent-like round 
the huge back-log. The dark rafters of oak in- 
tersecting the low, white-washed ceiling glowed 


A woo len clookwith a great, ’white face, bung 
against the snowy wall, an i its large black 
hands pointed to the hour of eight. 

M-ke looked into the fire and shook his head 
with a slight groan before he answered Archie’s 
interrogation, and the wondering looks of Joe 
Hir.y an 1 his family. The casements rattled 
in the wind, and it seemed as if spirit hands 
were touching the wooden latch of the heavy 
door. 

Mike drew his chair a shade closer to the fire, 
and rubbed up his red hair until it stood out 
round his head like a flaming furze bush, — an 
operation that he invariably seemed to consider 
necessary to any considerable degree of mental 
brilliancy. 

“ Now, it’s not after belaving me ye’ll be, I’m 
afeard,” he sai l, appealingly; “ but it’s G ><nel 
truth I’m goln’ to tell ye, ivory woriovit. — The 
Heavens ba our safety this night !” 

This exclamation was wrung from Mr. Murphy 
by a sudden clap of thunder bursting directly 
over the house with the sharp, metallic crash it 
frequently assumes iu the nelghborhool of cllfts 
.and crags. It was followed by the thundering 
of rain upon the roof, beating like a deluge of 
molten leal upon the shingles, and coming in 
vast sheets against the windows. The din vv ts 
deafening, and nearly five minutes elapsed 
before Mike could make his voice audible above 
the roar and brawling o t the storm. The win 1 
seemed, like that which smote the four corners 
of the house where the sons of Job were feast- 
ing, to gather from all points of the compass 
and culminate in a mad vortex round the farm- 
house ; but the 8 tout timbers stood it well, and 
the gust died howl Inga way in the distance. 

“ That beats!” said Joe Harty, slowly. “ Lis- 
ten to it howling off in the woo Is like a pack of 
hungry wolves scared from a deer.” 

“ Magnificent!” said Captain Frazer, his dark 
face lighting up. “ I never heard anything to 
touch the roar of that- mi ( i n burst. Toe 
Rtorm seemed to leap ou us like a wild beast on 
its prey.” 

Mr?, Harty and Bally were well acouBtoraed 


to the commotion of the elements round their 
lonely habitation; but the healthy bUx, in had 
faded a little in their comely faces at the unusual 
fury of the hurricane. Mike sat leaning his 
chin on his hands and his elbows on his knees, 
listening intently to the lingering wail of the 
dying wind As it fell, he sprang to his feet 
with such energy that the squirrel made a sud- 
den leap from Joe’s shoulder, and rushing up the 
rough wall, clung to one of the rafters, whence 
it eyed Mr. Murphy with terrified suspicion, its 
black eyes sparkling like diamonds from its 
shadowy elevation. 

“ B.nlad !” ejaculated Mike, “afther that 
yowl it’s time for me to be spakin. Shure now 
I know what the warnin’ was for. Joe, ye mind 
Dead Man’s Bay, now ?** 

“ Sartlnly, Mike,” said Joe, kicking the back- 
log until It deluged the room with light, and 
gazing earnestly into the excited countenance of 
Mr. Murphy, who was, indeed, devoured by the 
eyes of all present, Archie included. 

“ Well, now, it’s there I camped last night, 
more betoken clear agin me will ; bud the 
night was down on me, like a hawk on a 
I chicken, and I ran the canoe Into the bay, 

| tliinkin’ that t He night wor perhaps a thrifk 
stormy for ghosts. 
The wather in the 
mite of a bay wor as 
heavy as lead and 
as black as ink : the 
red lightning curlin’ 
an’ twistin’ over i t 
like fiery sarpints 
and the wind came 
groanin’ and sighin’ 
like a Banshee from 
the lake beyant, 
through them high 
riwiks that makes 
the gateway loike 
into the bay. Out- 
side, the white caps 
was commencin’ to 
pop up an’ d >wn iu 
the moon-light, loike 
the “good people” 
from a fairy rath, but 
it wor like oil inside 
the rocks. The 
moon bad a weeny 
bit ov sky to herself, 
all blue and clear, 
bud every inch ov 
the rest was full ov 
black clouds w i d 
bright edges, a 1 1 
tumblin’ an drivui* 
over an’ thro* aich 
other, like a faction 
fight at a £air, an* 
the lightning twistin' 
in an’ out in sheets 
an’ tongues an’ great 
chains, that looked 
as if some one was 
forging tkim white 
hot above, an’ 
throw In’ them slap 
into the lake. There 
wor no thuuder, bud 
a shakin’ in the air 
that showed it wor 
trampin’ up in the 
distance; an’ the 
dluy leaves on the 
trees rustled as ii 
skeletons wor 
shakin* them. The 
Saints be good to us l 
Captin, what’s the matther wid you?” 

“ I beg your pardon, Mike,” said Archie, re- 
seating himself in the chair from which he had 
suddenly risen ; “ but I really fancied I saw a 
face pressed against the window. It inu$t have 
been the merest juggling of fancy.” 

“ Thar ain’t no creetnr about this night,” 
said Joe. “ I guess, Cap’ll, it wor Sally’s shad- 
der. Cut along, Mike, old man.” 

Mike’s teeth chattered, but he turned his 
back carefully ou the window, and resumed his 
narrative. 

“ Well, Joe, you know there aiu’t much of a 
campin’ ground at Dead Man’s Bay, by raison 
ov the trees that grow sheer into the wather, 
an’ it wor a while afore I settled down for the 
night on a bit ov batch no bigger than the table 
beyant. I propt the canoe up on ono side and 
wrapt meself In mo Mackinaw, and was asl&pe 
afore ye’d say Jack Robinson, for I’d puddled 
me forty mile since dawn. It worn’t much 
thought I took ov them three trappers as had 
been murthereJ there years ago for the sake ov 
their piles ov peltries, an’ I slaped on quite 
heavy until the middle of the night, when l 
waked up on the suddint, as wide awake as the 
squirrel there, the dawshy thafe ! and as quiet 
as a corp. Now, in gln’ral, it’s no thrifle ov 
time it takes me to git me head straight in the 
m >rnin’s, but there I wor as bright as a new 
pm, an’ me staria’ out from undher the canoe 
in the darkness. Saints alive! t felt the mar- 
row melt in the bones of me. Agin the yullow 
blackness ov the sky I could see a figure standi u* 
within hand’s grasp ov me, bud whether man 
or woman, it warn’t in mo power to s. t y. 

“ Shpecthers, Mike,” says I to myself, for i 
could see another a little ways off, ‘make yer 
sow!, me boy,' an’ I fell to pattherln’ an Ave 
lou i as I could. Well, at this same moment 
there came a flash of white lightning, an* by it 
I saw” — Mike paused, and with a face blanched 
by the remembrance, kicked round the excited 
little group of his listeners. 

Archie laughed as Mike’e eye caught his, for 
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lie felt certain that Mike was relating the expe- 
riences of a nightmare. 

•* The skeleton forms of one of the trappers 
and his murderer, I suppose,” he said, stooping 
over the flame to light his cigar. 

“ The face of Winona,” uttered Mike, in a 
tone of such deep awe that Archie gazed at n m 
in astonishment, “ the eyes ov her look hi ^ into 
mine, an' her long, black hair drippin wet all 
round her, just as you an’ me seed hex last, a 
behind her— Sally! what’s come to the child? 
Spake, asthore. Mrs. Harty, maam, spake 
till her, for it’s dazed she is l” 

Sally had risen from the low settle in the 
chimney corner on which she had been seated, 
and was gazing past Mike with such b an 
rorin her dilated eyes, such stony terror in her 
fixed face, that her fresh young bean y had 
given way to the wanness and tines of oid age. 

At the same moment a sudden hurricane filled 
the room, the fire leaped up in lurid splendor, 
the rain and surf dashed coldly on the faces of 
the startled group, as the heavy door dashed 
back against the wall. 

«< Look !” came from Sally’s blue lips, and in 
the act of raising her arm she iell straight along 

the hearth. , , , . 

Joe’s love was for his daughter, and before he 
turned his pale face to look, she was in his arms, 
with her white face lying like a lily on his broad 
breast. He turned, and for the first time in his 
life his heart melted like water. Mike, Archie 
and Mrs. Harty stood motionless, as though 
carved in stone, facing the open door; and on 
the threshold, her length of black hair torn by 
the wind, her bronze face and starry eyes lighted 
by the red billows of light from the fire, stood 
the lofty form of the Indian girl, Winona, and 
behind her a shadow that crouched from the 
glow that swept out into the murky light. 

Mike Murphy dropped on his knees, his hair 
rustling as it rose on his head; and Mrs. Harty 
threw her blue apron over her face to shut out 
the spectral form. 

Archie recovered his mental poise at once 
and s; rang forward, determined to solve the 
mystery at any risk. 

At the same moment Winona glided into the 
apartment. 

CHAPTER X. 

MR. MACER. 

“So extremely unkind of dear Oils,” mur- 
mured Cecil Bertrand with infinite pathos, fold- 
ing up a closely-written sheet of pink paper 
with a dainty monogram, all pale purple and gold 
at the top, and raising her speaking eyes to the 
watchful face of Mr. Denville, who strode at her 
side, looking down at her curiously. 

They had come from the Post-office and were 
strolling up King Street at the fashionable 
hour, about half- past four in the afternoon. 
She had met him downtown, and he had joined 
her, a proceeding to which she was by no means 
averse. 

Miss Cecil was in her glory. There was a soft, 
bracing breeze blowing, just sufficient to deepen 
the delicate tints in her cheeks, and stir to a 
more bewitching “fluffinesS” the fantastic but 
perfectly enchanting “ waves, frizzes and curls” 
of sunny hair that was the envy of every wo- 
man she met There was the pink shade in 
the afternoon sunlight Parisian milliners re- 
commend to all complexions in their artistic 
toilettes. Her fall suit had three more frills 
and a more gracefully draped “ panier ” than 
that of any to be seen the whole bright length 
of King Street, and her light blue velvet 
“toque,” set jauntily somewhere on the top of 
the putrs and King Charles curls, she felt was 
the greatest success of *the season ; the phea- 
sant’s wing in the left side, she was proudly 
certain, being fully three inches taller than any 
she had seen during her promenade. She was 
a lovely little creature of the pure Canadian 
type, a dainty, glowing blonde, fragile and 
spiritual looking, but rounded and moulded to 
a perfect symmetry. The blotide hair was 
bronze but where the light touched it; the eyes 
deeply blue, with the archest lights flickering 
in thorn, or wells of deepest tenderness, as oc- 
casion required. There were the merest 
shadows of dimples playing round her mouth, 
and on the upper lip, to the left, was a jet 
black mole about the size of the head of a pin, 
and which Cecil regarded as a treasure bey*nd 
all price, for if anything could have heightened 
the lucid pearl and rose ot her matchless skin, 
that/ mole was decidedly the thing. 8he was 
one of those daintily “fast” girls of the period 
who can venture upon doing almost anything, 
confident of tripping out of even a shadow of 
reproach with the most bewitching air of Inno- 
cence, and supremely blest in nov^r sinning 
against the “proprieties” ungracefully. The 
men raved about her, flung as many bouquets 
under her kid “bot, tines” as though she were 
Patti or Nilsson, lost incalculable amounts of 
.Jouvin’s gloves to her in insane bets, and filled 
her music-rack with new music, with which 
she charmed their rivals in her melting little 
voice, that was just loud enough to be confiden- 
tially audible to some happy wight turuing the 
pages for her in a shadowy corner of the draw- 
ing-room. 

She was one of the fortunate few who re- 
tained alike the favor of the military and civi- 
lian purlis, and dispensed her smiles with great 
exactness between the red coats and the black 
coats. If Lieutenant Praneer had the privilege i 


poised. She made it a point to be “ engaged 
to a new man every six months or so, and 
Archie Frazer was her ninth victim. Him she 
had made up her mind to marry if “she could 
not do better.” and as Mr. Denville was “better” 
financially, she was spreading a net as fine as 
those invisible cobwebs most fatal to flydom for 
his capture. 

“ What, may I ask, is your friend guilty of to 
call such a complaint from you ?” said Mr. Den- 
ville. , 

He was a good fellow, and If any one had 
called him a “flirt” ho would have been in a 
very honest rage; but he had melting black 
eyes, a deep baritone voice, and a dangerous 
habit of accenting personal pronouns and quot- 
ing Tennyson. He was deeply in love with Olla 
Frazer, but as he glanced down into Cecil’s face, 
one would have thought his happixicss was de- 
pendent on her smiles alone. 

Cecil flashed a tiny smile and gracious bow 
to a group of young officers on the opposite side 
of the street, and then sighed slightly. 

“It’s so provoking,” she said. “I quite 
reckoned on taking Olla with us to-night to the 
Calico ball. Every one is to be there, and 
though she had promised to be in Toronto to- 
day, here she writes mo not to expect her for 
an indefinite period. Too bad, isn’t it?” 

“ I suppose so,” returned Mr. Denville, with 
an air of supreme indifference that delighted 
Cecil, who was far from guessing what the effort 
of self-control cost him. “You will show to- 
night, of course, Miss Bertrand. Do give me 
the first galop, please.” 

“Oh, of course, mamma, Linda and I are 
going; but as to the first galop, I’m so sorry, 
but ” 

“Exactly! engaged, of course; well, tell me 
at what hour of the evening I may approach 
your throne.” 

“ You may have the first slow waltz after 
supper; my card is full up to that.” 

“Thanks. I shan’t require to ‘make a note 
of it,’ like the famous Captain Cuttle, I assure 
you, Miss Bertrand.” 

Cecil smiled sweetly. The compliment she 
understood, but whether Captain Cuttle was a 
nautical contemporary of Confuscius, or an offi- 
cer in the new regiment ordered to Toronto, she 
was in total ignorance, as her literary researches 
extended not beyond the monthly fashions and 
the Sunday lessons in church. When conver- 
sation came dangerously near the sunken reefs 
and shifting sands of literature, it was droll to 
observe how skilfully she “tacked” until she 
caught a favoring gale in her rosy sails, and 
danced lightly away on the foam of flirtation 
from the uncanny neighborhood, fit only, in her 
estimation, for strong-minded sirens of an un- 
certain age, in spectacles and some one else’s 
chignons, certainly not lor a creature who look- 
ed as though she had just stepped daintily out 
one of Watteau’s artificial Arcadias, or floated 
on butterfly wings from some fairy-land where 
the forests were of myrtle and roses, and the 
chief end of woman was to dance and do “shop- 
ping ” after some Celestial fashion, or “catch ” 
the most eligible Fairy Prince of the season. 

“Olla says,” she said, dashing into conversa- 
tion, lest Denville, who was rather literary, 
should talk “ books,” “that she does not like to 
leave home until her brother’s return from — 
what’s the name of the place — Man — something 
or other.” 

“ Manitoba,” suggested Denville. 

“It’s islands,” said Miss Bertrand ; “but the 
name doesn’t sound quite right.” 

“ Manitoulin, up beyond the Georgian Bay.” 
“Oh, that’s it, thank you. Do you know 
Captain Frazer had a most romantic adventure 
up there ! Got shot by an Indian with au 
arrow. It was so nice it wasn’t a gun, because, 
of course, it couldn’t bo so dangerous, and it’s so 
much more common and there was something 
about a young woman in it.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Denville thoughtfully, with a 
sudden lightening of his face, « that is Olla’s 
reason for postponing her visit, is it?” 

he called her Olla in a tone that was unmis- 
takable to Miss Bertrand’s practised ears, and 
she hastened to add : 

“I think dear Olla has some other reason for 
not caring to come to Toronto ju*t now. Do 
you know young Armor of M ntreal?” 

“Slightly. What of him, pray ?” 

Cecil laughed and blushed prettily, toyed 
with the tassel of her glove, and turned away 
her face ever so little from her companion, who 
was watching her with darkening brow, and 
eyes full of the shadow of her coming words. 

“ I am to be bride’s-maid in the spring,” she 
said, laughing merrily, “and I do so enjoy the 
idea. Do you know I never was one before, and 
a wedding is such jolly fun ; don’t you think 
so?” 

“ No,” said Mr. Denville, with a countenance 
worthy of Othello. “ I must say au revoir. I 
have some business up town.” 

“ Don’t forget to-night,” said Cecil, giving 
him her soft little hand, and smillil& up in his 
face dangerously. 

Denville strutted away with his nose in the 
air and his heart like an old red sandstone 
under his unexceptional waistcoat. He loathed 
the smiling, rustling, bowing crowd he wended 
his way through, and, like Mr. Longfellow’s 
very uncomfortable friend.in the light toilet of 
bones, — 

“ Hateful to him were men, 

The sunlight hatefull” 
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gave such loud denial that Hope, fragile child of 
mist and sun, faded and died. Ho glared 
straight ahead, and thought grimly of “La 
Trappe,” of Peter the Hermit, of St. Senamls, 
of Robinson Crusoe, of some land where women, 
and consequently falsehood, were unknown, of 
6Uicide as fashionable amongst the Japanese, 
and then lie pulled up the flying steeds of wrath 
and despair that were running away with him, 
and became majestic and philosophic, and po- 
litely cynical fora little. He smiled loftily at 
his burst of rage and pain, and asked himself, 
“Was there a woman worth a second thought 
on the face of the earth?” ami he answered, 
“Notone” with infinite readiness; and then 
he was in the middle of the whirlpool of disap- 
pointment and lacerated affection again, tossed 
to and fro as madly as ever, and feeling curi- 
ously stunned and bruised and light-headed. In 
this mood he turned into a billiard saloon ofl 
Yonge Street, much frequented by the upper 
tendom of Toronto, and found a number of men 
there he knew, with three or fourofficers, young 
fellows possessed of fine animal spirits and il- 
limitable ideas on the subject of “chaff.” 

“ Hllloa ! Denville, so you’re entered for the 
Bertrand,” shouted Lieutenant l’rancer, as Den- 
ville walked up to the table. “I say, old fellow, 
is it your cue to cut Frazer out iu that quarter? 
Confound that ball ! say I.” 

The Lieutenant missed his stroke, and swore 
gently for a minute or two. 

“You’d better leave that game alone,” said 
another. “ Archie Frazer is a Tartar, I tell you, 
once he’s roused.” 

“What are you talking such nonsense for?” 
said Denville angrily. “Miss Bertrand is a 
mere acquaintance. Be good enough to leave 
her name out of our discussions.” 

“As if we didn’t meet you as spooney ns 
Romeo and Juliet,” cried Ensign Spooner, “not 
twenty minutes ago! But it’s fin conlre fin 
there, let me tell you, my boy, if flirting’s your 
ticket.” 

Ensign Spooner, in complexion and physique, 
bore a startling resemblance to the copies of 
humanity in gingerbread sold by elderly ladies 
under the peaceful shade of calico umbrellas at 
fairs and street corners, and chastely decorated 
with gilding. An immense eye-glass went about 
with him, with which he was ever engaged in 
a spirited but fruitless struggle to make it stick 
in his eye with the proper air (his eye was like 
the current optics gracing the befoi’e-mentioned 
works of culinary art), and the glass invariably 
remained master of the field. 

Denville cast a withering look at the Ensign. 
He turned to Praneer. 

“Come,” he said, “ will yon play?” 

“Thanks, no more Just now,” said Praneer; 
and then, lowering his voice a little, “regularly 
cleaned out by that fellow with his chin in a 
black muflT. You should see him play.” 

“ Who is he.” said Denville, turuing and look- 
ing at the man indicated by a slight nod of 
Prancer’s head. 

“ Don’t know, I’m sure,” returned the Lieu- 
tenant, yawning dismally. “ Going to the Calico 
affair to-night?” 

“Yes, and after that all you fellows come 
back with me to the Rossin, and we’ll have a 
champagne supper in my rooms.” 

“Thanks.” The Lieutenant drew out his 
watch. “ I must be off to old Bluebell’s to 
order a bouquet for La Bertrand for to-night. 
She lives such a deuce of a way out of town that 
I’ll Just have time to canter out there and back 
before dinner. Adio, mio amico ,” and with a 
wave of his hand Lieutenant Praneer took leave 
of the company, and was quickly followed by 
Spooner and the other officer, a ponderous 
young man with a red head, and an upper lip 
projecting like a bracket. 

The room was nearly deserted, and Denville 
walked up and down once or twice impatiently. 
He would have given a thousand dollars for 
some means of drowning remembrance of Olla’s 
deceit, even for a moment, for each instant the 
memory was becomixig more intolerable to 
him. Once or twice he felt tempted to rush to 
some bar-room and drown all thought in wine, 
but he was not a weak man, and rejected the 
idea the instant it formed itself in his mind. 
He had, as the French term it, too much “ re- 
spect of himself in the presence of himself” to 
venture on such a debasing expedient, the last 
and ruinous resort of a coward. 

“The man with his chin in the muff,” as 
Praneer had happily described him, sUnd by an 
empty table, knocking the balls about in an 
idle, desultory fashion, but with a style and 
skill that would have delighted Dion. He was 
a tall, stalwart-looking man, with a face bronzed 
almost to the hue of that of an Indian, jet 
black hair and immense beard and whiskers, 
flowing in au ebon ti ^ on his chest. He saun- 
tered quietly round the table, glancing occa- 
sionally at Denville, and exchanging a woi*d or 
two with the billiard marker. In his present 
vein, Denville was on the quivive for something, 
no matter how trifling, to distract his attention, 
and after standing for a few moments, watch- 
ing the skilful caroms made by the stranger, he 
approached the table, and, after a remark or 
two, proposed a game, to which the other 
readily assented. On the stranger’s proposal, 
they played merely for “ tables,” and though his 
play was far superior to that of Den ville’s, the lat- 
' ter soon saw that his opponent was not giving 
! his undivided attention to the game. He seem- 
ed greatly more inclined to talk than play, and, 
a rather uncommon gift, he spoke well. He 
had a trite fashion of moulding his sentences, 
and a clear, low, incisive voice, that dropped 

pvprv wrvrrt th° sln??<o soft stroke of n Xmll 

on ine ear. He iiad seen a great deal, and drew 


more than one short, grim laugh from Denville 
bv a droll anecdote or two of his peisonai ex- 
perience of the gaming tables of Homburg and 
Baden, and the rouge-et-noir of Paris. An 
hour’s conversation with him left Denville 
under the impression that his companion was a 
gentleman by birth and education, possibly a 
roue and blackleg by profession, certainly un- 
troubled by too dainty a code of ^nor, a 
thought cynical, one who concealed stron 0 and 
long claws under pailes de velours of conven- 
tional refinement; in fact, a man with whom 
parents would hardly care for their sons to as- 
sociate. He won of course, for Denville played 
only a tolerable game at the best, and huding 
that he also was staying at the Rossin House, 
Denville and he strolled slowly thither in com- 
pany, as dinner hour was approaching. As 
they turned a corner, into a quiet but 
fashionable thoroughfare, a pretty little “ bit,” 
in art parlance, met their eyes. A light spring 
wagon, freshly painted green, and drawn by the 
most demure, roundest and brownest cob that 
ever trotted between the shafts of a vehicle. 
The cart was a moving bank of bloom and 
emerald foliage, scarlet geraniums, rose came- 
lias, oleanders, roses wagging their luxuriant 
heads in the breeze, fuschias vibrating tlicir 
graceful bells of scarlet and purple, every blos- 
som that the skill of a florist could force to bloom 
at that season, and great plumes of ferns wav- 
ing over all. A pretty, soft-eyed girl was stand- 
ing on the step of a florist’s shop, watching 
the wagon move away, and she moved aside as 
Denville drew his companion into the store, and 
walked behind the marble counter, flecked here 
and there with scarlet petals blown from the 
plants in the window. 

“What can I do for you, sir?” she said, as 
the young man looked round the dainty bower 
of this mercantile Flora. 

“You make up bouquets hdre, of course,” he 
said, while the stranger looked on with amused 
interest in his dark eyes. 

“Oh, certainly,” she said, smiling. She was 
very pretty, and smiles became her. A great 
damask rose in a hanging basket touched her 
jetty hair, and an oleander tree behind her 
tossed a fountain of pink blossoms above her 
head. 

I wish you to make me up a bouquet for a 
lady for the Calico ball to-night,” said Denville, 
impatiently tapping the marble slab with his 
cane, for he felt that he was doing a foolish 
thing. “ Make it as large and as brilliant- and 
as expensive as you possibly can,” he added. 

“ For a brunette, then, of course, sir ?” said 
Flora suggestively. 

“ Not at all ; the lady is a small blonde, but I 
fancy she doesn’t care much about flowers un- 
less they cost a great deal.” 

“For a blonde, I should recommend white 
camelias, a spray or two of scarlet gera- 
nium, cape jessamine, daphne and tube-roses. 
Shall I also send for the coiffure? Flowers 
will be mostly worn this evening with the calico 
toilettes.” 

“Oh, certainly. Can you send them to the 
house of the lady ?” 

“The boy has just driven flowers for the de- 
coration of the tables to the hall, but on his re- 
turn he shall take them right away. The name, 
please ?” 

“ Miss Cecil Bertrand, at Maple Villa, a little 
beyond the Asylum. Be kind enough to place 
this with them.” 

He tore a leaf out of his note-book, and wrote 
in pencil, “With Mr. Denville’s compliments," 
and handed it to Flora, who read it with a little 
twitching of her eheiTy lips. 

“I wonder who he is,” she mused, as she 
slipped the crisp notes he had handed to her 
into the dainty rosewood till; “l’ich, that’s 
plain. That’s the sixth bouquet I made up to- 
day for that little minx. She’s safe to wear his 
though, for it cost the most. Won’t that Pran- 
ccr be in a jolly rage.” 

Miss Flora came in for curious little bits ol 
the great drama played by the puppets of the 
Paphian boy, in her leafy bower on the busy 
street. 

The stranger stood in the hall of the Rossin 
looking after Denville as he disappeared to his 
rooms to prepare for dinner. 

“ I think I see my way to something I want,’ 
he said; “but I must be careful. Weill I sel- 
dom am anything but that, and yet how Fate 
has gone against me of late. Paticnza, mio 
amico.” 

“ What say, sah?” said a waiter skipping up, 
with a napkin dangling from his sable lingers. 

“I say bring me a sherry-cobbler to my 
room, and to-day’s paper, and be quick, my 
friend.” 

“Cern’ly, sah. Jim ! sherry-cobbler and 
paper to No. 8. Nice gemman No. 8! Golly! 
what a beard he got. Wunner wiiar he cum 
from.” 


CHAPTER XI. 

WINONA’S RETURN. 

Mr. Murphy bounded from his knees, and, 
with the spring of a grass-hopper, bounded to- 
wards the back-door. Of all the powers of 
earth arrayed, rank and file, against him, his 
Milesian heart knew not fear, but the appear- 
ance of Winona’s “ Fetch,” heralded by such 
tempestuous turmoil, opened the flood-gates of 
superstitious terror, and with a “ whoop ” of ex- 
ceeding mental anguish, he sought, safety in 
flight. Mrs. Harty had taken the precaution of 
fastening the latch with a cord early in tin; 
evpning, and Mike found his retreat in that 
direction cut off; 
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He kicked the door violently, roaring in a 
voice that out-howled the tempest: 

“Let me out, yer sow Is, let me out for the 
love of glory ! Och ! me shirt’s burnin’ into 

holes on me back wid the eyes of her ! Stand 
be tune us, Captin dear, and spake her fair. 
It’s yerself has the lamin’, an’ sure wanst they’re 
a oorp it’s only the Latin they mind. De pro- 
fund is osculurriy an’ get out wid ye !” 

“Leave go of that yowling,” roared out Joe 
Harty, as Mike beat on the door in the energy 
of despair, and groaned in mortal terror. “ Can’t 
ye make use of yer eyes, Mike ?” 

“Is it an’ have the eye- balls or me melted 
clane out? Isn’t her eyes scrapin’ the flesh ov 
me this ininnit like red-hot claws. Captin, 
Captin, out wid the Latinity, or we’re lost en- 
thirely.” 

Mr. Murphy was not altogether the slave of 
imagination. The squirrel had dropped in an 
agony of terror from his eyrie on the rafter to 
Mike’s back, and, confused by the turmoil, was 
rushing up and down the broad expanse of his 
shoulders, making free use of his sharp claws to 
the extreme detriment of the linen and epider- 
mis of the latter. 

“Mike,” cried Archie Frazer, in a voice that 
rang like a clarion, “look ! see who Winona has 
brought to us. Oh, man, look round !” 

There was such a thrill of joy In the young 
officer’s voice that Mike was encouraged to turn 
his terror-stricken countenance over his shoul- 
der, still, however, clutching the unyielding 
latch. 

The entrance door had closed with a loud 
crash, and Winona stood in the full blaze of the 
lire-light, watching Mike with eyes that scintil- 
lated in the red glow, the leaping scarlet touch- 
ing tlie rich bronze of her lofty face, and find- 
ing a dead reflection in the masses of dripping 
ebon hair that hung dankly to her knees. One 
rounded arm supported a rifle over her shoul- 
der, the other was clasped closely round the 
form of Androsia Howard, who, nearly un- 
oonseious, leant against the vigorous form of 
the Indian girl, the clear outlines of her marble 
features sharply defined against the dark figure 
of her companion. The garments of both the 
girls were rent and torn, and Androsia’s delicate 
feet were bruised and bleeding. Her head was 
uncovered, and the dusky gold of her hair, 
clinging to her white throat and shoulders in 
damp, uncurled masses, caught red pencillings 
of light from the fire. Her garments, sodden 
with rain, clung to her limbs, and her large 
eyes were half-open and glazed like those of a 
corpse. Instead of being reassured by the ap- 
pearance of his beloved Miss Drosia, Mike’s 
terror was exactly doubled, but, fortunately, its 
effects now were simply those of complete 
paralysis, and, his stout legs giving way under 
him, he slipped to the floor in a sitting posture, 
propped up against the door, his eyes as round 
as buttons, and fixed on the litt le group with an 
unwinking steadiness that threatened to force 
them from their sockets. 

A wooden bench ran along the wall beside 
the fire-place, and without a w T ord Archie took 
Androsia from the Indian girl, ‘and carried her 
towards it ; but Mrs. Harty, recovered from her 
panic, pushed a low’, cushioned rocker before 
the direct w’armth of the fire, and bade him 
place her in it, as she began to show’ slight signs 
of returning animation. 

Winona advanced with her usual supple, ma- 
jestic, noiseless tread to the hearth, and leaning 
with clasped hands on the rifle, watched Mrs. 
Harty and Sally, w'lio had recovered almost in- 
stantly from her brief swoon, as they busied 
themselves about Androsia, wringing the water 
from her hair and clothes, and issuing shrill 
directions to honest Joe to pile on more wood 
and “ keep hisself out of a body’s way.” 

The honest fellow was so absorbed in staring 
at Winona that he was found to be quite im- 
pervious to lingual remonstrances, and, to keep 
him at all “out of the road,” as Mrs. Harty ex- 
pressed it, the good woman was fain to resort to 
free use of her stout elbows, and Joe w’as hus- 
tled hither and thither, being apparently quite 
unable to remove his eyes from the Indian 
girl. 

The water was running in little streams from 
her hair and clothing, and lay in the tiny hol- 
low’s of tlie roughly-liewn hearthstone, like pools 
of blood in the rich red light, and, from the 
shadow of her falling night of hair, her large 
eyes burned with a smouldering heat and fire 
like the reflection of a conflagration on the dark 
tarns of a wilderness oil a moonless midnight. She 
•- 1 1 xh! voiceless, her black shadow flickering vast 
and spectrally across the floor and w’hite-washed 
wall, a statue of bronze such as it Is alone in the 
power of the Indian to become, motionless as 
though sculpt ured from some Ann and dusky cliff, 
tier steady gaze was fixed on the pallid face of 
h v foster-sister, gaining a faint rose in the 
w i : nit-h of the apartment. 

\ rchie stood leaning on the back of one of 
I*, heavy wooden chairs, with all a man’s in- 
capacity for assisting in such an emergency, his 
eyes also fastened on the lovely face shining out 
from the scarlet flannel cushion fastened to the 
back of the rocker like some rare cameo traced 
in lines of perfect, pallid beauty by some master- 
hand. 

The moment had not yet arrived for explana- 
tions to be either given or demanded, though it 
must be confessed his soul burned with impa- 
tience for light to evolve from the mystery of 
the sudden appearance of the two girls. 

He felt a heavy hand laid on his arm, and 
looked up to find Joe at his side, still eyeing 
Winona, to whom he directed Archie’s atten- 
tion in a guttural whisper : 

♦* Cotn-Akuck •Liu's got 


slung to her wampum. I’m bet, that’s all, 
Cap.” 

Archie glanced at Winona and back at Joe. 

“ I see she’s got a bunch of dirty-looking 
horse-hair slung to her belt,” he said, “but 
what of that ?” 

Joe drew his brown fore-finger in a circle 
round the top of his grizzled head with a slow 
gesture of great significance. 

“I’m darned, an’ blowed, an’ busted,” he 
whispered, “ ef ’t’ain’t a scelp. Wliar upon 
airth liev the young catamount made the raise 
on it ?” 

“ Eh ! What ?” cried Archie in very natural 
dismay, “what are you talking such rubbish 
for, Joe ?” 

“ You bet I ain’t,” responded Joe confidently ; 
“ it’s a scalp, an’ fresh raised, or I never seed or 
teched one when I war a youngster on the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

“Yes,” said Winona, speaking suddenly in 
English and turning her great eyes slowly on 
the two men ; “yes, behold, it is the scalp of 
the enemy of my sister, the scalp of the lover 
of my sister. He fell but two suns ago under 
the hand of Winona. The leaves rustle on the 
body of Hawk-eye! The crows clamor in the 
air above him !” 

She showed her white teeth in a dazzling 
smile of triumph; but reading the expression of 
horror in the countenances of her listeners, she 
darkened into added gloom, with a touch of 
lofty scorn In it, as she looked at them. 

Androsia turned her brightening eyes on her 
foster-sister, and hold out her arms to her ap- 
pealingly. The latter understood the signifi- 
cance of the gesture, and, compressing her lips, 
tore tlie ghastly relic from her belt, and flung it 
upon the crimson cavern of the fire. 

“ It is done !” she said. “ Winona kept it but 
to show that her tongue was not the tongue of 
a liar.” 

Androsia’s face flushed with Joy as the flames 
licked up the last fibre of the scalp, but the in- 
bred instincts of the Indian girl had been fully 
aroused, and she stared with sullen regret at 
the vanishing trophy she had sacrificed to the 
wishes of Androsia. 

Androsia looked round her as one awakening 
from a dream, and, with a sudden yell of joy, 
Mr. Murphy bounded from his sitting posture 
and executed what her Majesty of glorious me- 
mory, Elizabeth of England, was wont to de- 
scribe as “ a merrie volte.” 

“ Och, be Japers ! it’s herself it is, an’ no 
speclither, at all, at all. Miss Drosia, acushla, it’s 
me heart’s broke wid joy to see ye, an’ it’s 
mended it’ll be sure if yez can only say that 
it’s not the widely of Hawk-eye ye be. Winona, 
yer sow!, whin war it ye picked off the honest 
gintleman so purty ? An’ how cera it he kep 
yez so snug, an’ so menny out afther yez for this 
two months an’ more ?” 

Winona turned on the excited Mr. Murphy 
and looked at him. 

“ An’ besides,” ejaculated Mike, retiring sud- 
denly, “it’sdead I seed ye meseif, an’ Captin 
Frazer here ! Ob, begorra, is it come for a 
dacent berrein’ ye are, afther all?” 

Mr. Murphy retreated suddenly to the other 
side of the chair occupied by Androsia, as his 
superstitious terrors revived, and in expressive 
pantomime be*sought of Archie to question the 
supposed “ fetch but anxious as Archie was 
to do so, he could not help agreeing with Mrs. 
Harty that Androsia should at once be placed 
in bed, as she appeared utterly exhausted and 
incapable of uttering a word. Under the good 
woman’s directions, he carried her into au inner 
room, and, laying her on the clean patchwork 
covered bed, stole out again, leaving her to the 
kindly ministrations of Sally and her mother. 

He found Winona wringing the heavy masses 
of her hair, and drying her doeskin tunic at the 
fire, watched by Joe from the midst of a cloud 
of blue tobacco smoke, and by Mike, who, ap- 
parently, was slowly regaining confidence, from 
a shadowy recess, behind the glittering dresser, 
from which he peered cautiously at the dusky 
form and beautiful face of his former pet and 
prot6g£, but who, now wrapped in gloomy 
rausings, seemed unconscious of his presence. 
She turned abruptly and faced Archie as his 
light step sounded on the boards, and her dark 
eyes roved inquisitively over his face and figure, 
both of which bore traces of his recent severe 
illness. Mike came cautiously from his lair, 
and placed himself near Captain Frazer, who, 
with a cordial grace, pushed the rocker towards 
Winona. 

“ Sit down,” he said gently ; “ you seem great- 
ly fatigued. Mike, put down more wood ; it 
grows colder every moment.” 

So certain had he been of Winona’s death 
that it seemed a curious dream, her dark pre- 
sence in that homely room; and his voice 
sounded unfamiliar to himself as he uttered 
these* commonplace words to one, the mystery 
of whose appearance amongst the living was 
yet unexplained. Up to this moment he had 
had no leisure to feel anything but the pleasure 
of the restoration of Androsia, but uow there 
was a pause, and other emotions filled his heart. 
He did not now wonder so much at Mike’s dis- 
play of terror, for despite education and a tole- 
rable share of comtnou sense, he was conscious 
of a kind of mental shiver as he looked at the 
weird beauty of the dusky countenance brood- 
ing over the flame. There was profound silence 
in the room, during which she seemed to read 
his inner soul with her steru eyes. Her face 
relaxed as she looked at him, and with a smile 
she sank wearily into the low chair. Did any 


“Food,” she said. “Winona is hungry. 
Winona is like the wolf when the snow lies 
softly in the woods.” 

Joe’s pipe smashed as it fell to the ground, 
and in less time than it takes to relate he had 
placed before the half-famished girl cold meat 
and bread in abundance, with the laconic, but 
hearty exclamation, “ Pitch in.” 

With every mouthful the girl devoured, in 
the manner of one who had nearly died of lack 
of food, Mike drew a pace nearer, eyeing her 
proceedings with exquisite pleasure, and when, 
at length, she concluded her repast, he rushed 
up and took her long, slender hand in his brown, 
hairy paw. 

“ Shureit’s the wholesome, comfortable appe- 
tite ye have, acushla, the heavens be praised 
for that same! an’ it were bether than bell, 
book or canule to see the cowld pork goin’ into 
that purty mouth of yer own, me darlint! 
Shure it’s yer own ghost I wor afther taklu’ ye 
for, ma coleen d’has. The divil a wan ov me 
bud did.” 

Winona smiled gravely, and seemed pleased 
at Mike’s evident joy at her restoration; but 
suddenly she started and looked searchingly at 
him. 

“ Did Hawk-eye utter the words of truth ? He 
shrieked it In the ear of Winona that the father 
of her white sister had journeyed to the huut- 
ing-grounds of the spirits of ills people.” 

“ The truth it war, honey,” responded Mike, 
much affected. “Thlm hands,” and he extend- 
ed his brawny paws, “nailed him down In as 
comfortable an’ tidy a coffin as ye’d care to see, 
and laid the daisy quilt over him, his sowl to 
glory an’ his name to grace ! Bud how in the 
name of wonder did ye come across Miss Drosia 
an’ that owdacious baytlien wiggler, Hawk- 
eye ?” 

A terrible light leaped like a flaming sword 
from the dusk eyes, and inspired by tlie memory 
of her dangers, Winona rose, tall and divinely 
terrible, as some dark avenging power. Her 
form seemed actually to dilate and become 
shadowy in its outline. 

“ Inwardly brightening 
With sullen heat. 

As a storm-cloud lurid with lightning.” 

Her explanations we must leave for another 
chapter. 

( To be continued.) 


THE QUIDBURY MYSTERY. 


BY JUDGE CLARK. 


Quidbury was a dull place before It had two 
newspapers in it. But when tlie Cudgel of Pro- 
gress shied Its castor into the ring, and the 
Weekly Prodder squared off responsively next 
door, things took a more lively turn. 

Swasher of the Cudgel was a bluff, portly, bull- 
doggish looking man, whose grizzled wig bore 
evidence of the frosts of some fifty winters. He 
had a good head, Phrenology said ; but Phre- 
nology doesn’t atways know the difference be- 
tween brains and rickets. Whether he wore 
green goggles for weak eyes, or to hide strabis- 
mus, was nobody’s business but his own. 

Prickle of the Prodder , in person, was his ri- 
val’s opposite. He was lean, lank, and wiry ; 
had light sorrel hair, worn close cropped, and 
looked a trifle younger than the other. 

Both came to Quidbury strangers, and about 
the same time. Prickle bought the Ullage 
Cackler, whose proprietor, after a year’s exper- 
ience trying to please everybody, taking his pay 
in approved country produce, was ready to sell 
out cheap. Swasher brought his materials with 
him. 

How two papers could thrive where one had 
starved was a problem cautious people shook 
their heads over. But such had not closely 
studied the great law of competition, the force 
which makes the world move. It was not un- 
til the Cudgel and the Prodder had espoused 
opposite sides of every question, moral, social, 
and political, discussing them with an acrimo- 
nious fierceness unexampled in Journalistic war- 
fare, and people had begun to hike and read 
the papers, much as they would have stopped to 
look on at a fight, that the fogies of Quid bury 
began to see how two newspapers might do bet- 
ter than one. 

There is not much neutrality in human na- 
ture. There are few matters on which we are 
really indifferent, or on which we can witness a 
heated controversy without hiking sides. I have 
known a couple of men punch each other’s heads 
over a theory in metaphysics, and another 
couple come to blows over a canine combat 
when neither owned either of the curs. 

Human nature, in Quid bury, was the average 
article. It only needed stirring up, and that it 
got. The two editors were very evenly matched. 
What they lacked in argument, they made up 
by bespattering each other. They even went 
the length of kicking up one another’s ances- 
tral dust ; Swasher averring that Prickle’s gre at- 
grand father’s second cousin by marriage bed 
been received into another if not a better world 
on the personal introduction of J. Ketch, Esq., 
and Prickle retorting that Swasher’s half-aunt’s- 
uncle had been cropped as a horse-thief. The 
j natural result followed. Quid bury was divided 
into two parties. A full census of the adult po- 
pulation might have been made from the ri- 
Both publishers put 
And more than one 
Lory occurred uciween 


doubts a« to her earthly condition remain iu val subscription lists. 
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those who had been fast friends before becom- 
ing readers of the Cudgel and the Prodder. 

The wonder was how the promoters of so many 
broils themselves escaped collision. Threats 
and defiances enough were exchanged between 
them. When Swasher hinted, with delicate 
irony, at a certain natural affinity between his 
cotemporary’s cuticle and a horse-whip, promi- 
sing, ere long, to give a public demonstration of 
the fact, he of the Prodder retorted that the 
pot-valiant swaggerer next door had better 
learn to spell able first. But next day, when 
Swasher paraded the streets, armed with a six- 
foot cart-whip, seeking his adversary high and 
low, the latter was nowhere to be seen ; and 
the day after that, when Prickle took the war- 
path, brandishing a bludgeon like a weaver’s 
beam, and variously evoking his foe to the dire- 
ful conflict, the erst heroic Swasher came not, 
but made default. It was a strange circum- 
stance that two men, so eager to encounter, 
should so long continue next door neighbors, and 
not only never meet, but never both be visible 
at once. Nevertheless timid people predicted 
sanguinary consequences, if the two ever did 
come together. 

Affairs came to a crisis tragic enough at 
last. On the Eve of a local election a sub-com- 
mittee-man ran up to Swasher’s sanctum to 
urge the issue of an extra, exposing some newly 
discovered plot of the enemy. 

Bursting into the room without knocking, the 
sub-committee-man was astonished at finding 
himself, not in the presence of the portly edi- 
tor of the Cudgel , but in that of the gaunt pro- 
prietor of the Prodder , in his shirtsleeves, wash- 
ing his bloody hands in Swasher’s basin, a co- 
pious crimson pool on the floor adding to the hor- 
ror of the scene ! 

“ Murder !” shouted the sub-committee-man. 

Men rushed in, wild with excitement. Prickle, 
overwhelmed, exhibited all the confusion of 
suddenly detected guilt. He stammered a few 
incoherent words, but essayed no explanation 
of the damning circumstances. An officer was 
called, who hurried him off, barely in time to 
prevent the infliction of summary vengeance 
of which ominous mutterings began to be 
heard. 

A deep mystery enshrouded the affair. Days 
passed, and no sign of the body could be found. 
Swasher had last been seen going into his office 
a few minutes before the sub-committee-man 
entered it. That he had never gone out alive 
was only too apparent. But liow two hundred 
and odd pounds of corpse could have been made 
away with so suddenly, leaving not a trace be- 
hiud, was a query only darkened by discussion. 

I appeared for Prickle at his examination. 
The case against him was black enough. He 
was either unable or unwilling to give any ex- 
planation of the facts. In our private consult- 
ations he gave evasive answers. I did the best 
I could, making the most of the non-discovery 
of the body. But the circumstances were over- 
whelming. Prickle’s unexplained presence in 
the private office of his enemy, the latter’s dis- 
appearance, the condition of the prisoner’s 
hands, the pool on the floor, a portion of which 
had been carefully analyzed by a rising young 
doctor, who pronounced it human blood, and 
discoursed so flippantly of flbrine aud albumen 
and corpuscles that it was easy to see he knew 
what he was talking about — all combined to 
dissipate every remaining scruple touching the 
prisoner’s guilt, and those who had hesitated 
before now felt constrained to join in the gene- 
ral verdict. 

The magistrate was about to sign the final 
commitment, when the prisoner rose under 
great excitement. 

“ This is all infernal nonsense !” he ex- 
claimed. 

“ Silence !” admonished His Honor. 

“ I tell you Swasher’s no more dead than I 
am,” persisted the prisoner. 

“ Prove that, and it will save you a world of 
trouble,” remarked the Squire dryly. 

“ Send me to his office and I’Jl do it,” said 
Prickle.” 

The proposal seemed reasonable. The ac- 
cused was conducted, under a strong guard, to 
his late rival’s sanctum. 

“ Allow me to enter alone,” he said ; “ you 
can watch the door and windows.” 

With some demurring the request was grant- 
ed. 

Prickle went in and closed the door. In ten 
mituites it was opened, and the astonished 
spectators saw before them, not the gaunt form 
of the suspected murderer, but the substantial 
figure of his supposed victim, and, strangest of 
all, it was now Prickle that was invisible ! 

There was so little of the ghostly in Swasher’s 
plump appearance, that the fright which might 
otherwise have been occ^ioned by his sud- 
den turning up, gave place to surprise and cu- 
riosity. 

The account he gave, in answer to a torrent 
of questions, increased rather than abated the 
general astonishment. Sitting in his office, he 
said, Prickle had stolen in upon him, and, by a 
few mesmeric passes, bad reduced him to a 
state of unconsciousness, out of which he had 
but just returned. Where he had been stowed 
away meanwhile, or what had become of Pric- 
kle, he knew no more than others. 

Quidbury was^ nonplussed. The Bhck Art, 
many were found to insinuate, might not be en- 
tirely a lost one, and strong hints were given 
i out, in Swasher circles, of tlie existence of rela- 
tions, more intimate than creditable, between 
the Prickle faction and the Father o t Evil. 

Swasher sold out the Cudgel shortly after for 
a handsome price, and laid an attachment on 
the Prodder office. — one of whose* profile ^or’&oid 
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notes he had picked up somewhere — and sold 
out that too, as the property of an absconding 
debtor. 

Prickle was never seen in Q,uidbury after 
Swasher’s reappearance ; and the latter left 
soon after with a snug sum in his pocket. 

Last summer, at a popular watering-place, 
turning about in answer to a tap on the shoul- 
der, I found myself face to face with my mys- 
terious client. 

“Glad to see you,” he said; “ I owe you a 
lee, I believe.” 

I modestly assented, and Mr. Prickle made 
matters right, expressing his regret that circum- 
stances had prevented his doing 60 sooner. 

I could not forbear a question or two touching 
the occurrences above related. 

“ AH easily explained,” he said. “ You see 
that rascal Swasher — excuse the force of habit 
— and myself were one and the same person. A 
little padding and Swasher’s wig and goggles 
made all the difference. The two sanctums were 
separated by a board partition, part of which I 
could remove and replace at pleasure, and so b3 
either Swasher or Prickle as occasion might re- 
quire. I had forgotten to lock the door the 
day that confounded sub-committee-man 
bolted in and played the mischief.” 

“But the blood ?” 

“ Pshaw ! — I had upset a bottle of red ink 
and got some of it on my hands. What an ass 
of himself that fool of a doctor made, with his 
l’ibrine and Albumen and Corpuscles !” 


THE WOULD WOULD BE THE BETTER 
FOR IT. 


If men cared less for wealth and fame 
Aud loss for battle-field and glory, 

If writ in human hearts, a name 
Seemed better than in song aud story l 
If men, instead of nursing pride, 

Would learn to hate it and abhor it, 
if more relied 
On love to guide, 

The world would bo the better for it. 

If men dealt less in stocks aud lands, 

And more in bonds and deeds fraternal, 

If love’s work had more witling hands 
To link this world with the supernal ; 

If men stored up love’s oil and wine 
And on bruised human hearts would pour it, 
If * yours ’and * mine ’ 

Would once combine 
The world would bo the better for it. 

If more would act the play of life, 

And fewor spoil it in rehearsal ; 
if bigotry would sheath its knife 
Till good became more universal; 
if custom, gray with ag *s grown, 

Bad fewer blind tnen to adore it— 
if talent sh<>ne 
in truth alone 

The world would be the better for it 

If men were wise in little things— 

Affecting loss in all their dealings; 

If heai ts had fewer rust d strings 
To isolate their kindred fee.ings ; 

If men, when wrongs beat down the right, 
Would strike together to restore it— 

If right made right 
In every fight. 

The world would be the better for it. 


For the favorite. 

THEODORE'S COURTSHIP. 

A TALK OF SISTERLY DEVOTION. 

BY NED P. MAH, 

OF MONTREAL. 

Time, something after midnight; place, 
Great Coram street, London. 

A fleet hansom, which had rattled us home 
from a “soiree de Boh me,” at which we had 
been enjoying the society of a number of bro- 
thers and sisters of the pen and brush, stopped, 
in mid career, in a manner which said much 
for the training of the wiry screw between the 
shafts, at my lodgings, or rather at the lodgings 
of Mrs. Mah, as the lady has condescended to 
call herself, w ho, in consideration of a box at 
t he Opera, a season ticket for the Palace and 
sundry other privileges and emoluments in our 
private agreement made and included, corrects, 
punctuates, and, in some instances, fair copies 
my careless MSS. and poses as my model for 
nil female characters from chamber-maid to 
d ichess, besides rummaging her fertile brain 
for those pleasing quips and oddities which, ap- 
pended to tuy elegant little vignettes, so delec- 
late a discerning public. I should have chosen 

another neighborhood, but gave in to Mrs. M. 
who represents her landlady as an “out-and- 
outer,” and “completely on the square,” al- 
though how any idea of rectangular! ty could 
connect itself with tiiat rotund and capacious 
matron has ever been a mystery to me. 

The vehicle, as I sail before, stopped; and 
thence emerged your humb e servant handing 
out a lady in pink, (Laura will wear pink, des- 
pite my protestations, although it does not 
become her; probably because it, her complex- 
ion, and the champagne she most affects, are all 
of precisely toe same tint,) wrfo straightway let 
herself in with her latch-key, while I turned to 
me driver in order to hand him the due recom- 
pense for- his drive. 

With some question about change, I lifted my 
eyes to hl> face, where, some far away memories 
lining faintly within me, they instantly be- 
came rivet to l by the awakening recognition 
expressed hi his own optics. 


“Why! Jack * 

“ Hush,” said I, with an uneasy glance at the 
hall, in which the lady in pink was busily en- 
gaged in illuminating the conjugal lamp. “Not 
Jack, now — Ned — Edward — Edward Percy Mah, 
Journalist, caricaturist, cartoonist, hack author 
and poe taster, at your service. But Theo, old 
boy, how on earth did you ever attain your 
present exalted position. I declare you quite look 
down on poor me. And I thought all the while 
were enjoying the pipe of peace and the good 
tilings of this life — in fact the otiurn cum dig. of 
a respected and opulent existence among the 
sand hills of Jutland ! But come in and tell me 
all about It,” I continued, fairly pulling him down 
his box and saluting him, as the people used to 
do at Baden, on both cheeks. 

“ I suppose,” said Theo, emitting a huge puflT 
of smoke, and settling himself luxuriously in 
my American rocking-chair, “that the circum- 
stances which preceded our parting In Hamburg 
are still vivid enough in your memory. That it is 
needless to recall to your mind’s eye the figure 
of the charming old gentleman aud the more 
charming young lady, whose acquaintance we 
made on the excursion to Bankenese; nor to 
remind you — no, I see by your smile that that, 
at least, is not necessary— how that young lady’s 
charms were the preponderating influence in 
leading mo to accept the old fellow’s advice, 
to see Copenhagen before iny return to my own, 
my native land. Uf course j’ou remember 
how, under the genial influences of champagne 
and the unflagging vivacity of your own varied 
and amusing conversation, the old boy declared 
that we were the best fellows out of Denmark, 
and exerted every argument in his power, and 
all his authority with his niece to add ner en- 
treaties that you should Join us in a trip to the 
Danish Capital, and how you remained cour- 
teously obstinate to the last. 

“Well then, my story really commences at 5 
o’clock in the morning of the day on which yo i 
bid me adieu at the gangway of the City of 
Hamburg , when I turned my lace from the re- 
treating steamer to the city whose name she 
bore, whose si ires and j lunacies were then 
gleaming in the morning sun. Of course I felt 
awfully cut up at parting from you, my com- 
rade in my pleasures and dangers, my joy?, ami 
sorrows, for a whole twelve-month of travel and 
adventure, and it was fortunate that I had the 
happy consciousness of pockets well filled by 
over- prosperous ventures at Baden, and the still 
more enlivening hope of speedily possessing the 
one woman I hud ever really wished to own, 
to aid my naturally elastic nature to recover its 
balance. 

“Arriving at the hotel, I stumbled across the 
head-waiter as wide-awake, obliging, and irre- 
proachably dressed as ever. 1 wished his 
aid to procure me some eye-openers and pick- 
me-ups as antidotes to my giiei; and then 
sounded him as to his knowledge of Herr Gul- 
donberg. 1 elicited that the firm of Guldenberg 
and bon, (here was discovery No. 1. I had 
somehow lelt perfectly satisiied in my own 
mi nd that Rosalie was an only daughter — by 
which I mean to say an only child,) was one of 
the richest in Copenhagen, the celebrated 
“ Randor’s kids” bring a staple article of trade 
with them. ‘No doubt,’ he added, * Rosalie 
will have a heavy dower. The man who 
wins a woman at once bet atifxl and rich, will 
be a lucky dog.’ 

“ Discovery No. 2 was in this wise : 1 was chat- 
ting with old Guldenberg, when the conversa- 
tion turning on music, he asked Rosalie to give 
us a sample of Danish love-songs on her guitar. 
Sitting there on her low stool, her features 
animated by the act of singing, which she did 
with much feeling, she made the prettiest pic- 
ture imaginable. ‘Isn’t shea charming little 
woman?’ said the old man, in a little access of 
rapture. ‘She seems something more divine 
than woman,’ said I. « Your daughter is, indeed, 
but little lower than the angels.* 

“‘Allow me,’ replied Herr Guldenberg, ‘to 
correct a little misunderstanding. Rosalie is 
not my daughter, although she frequently calls 
me papa.’ 

“I always thought it was the old buffer’s 
daughter,” I broke in, replenishing Theo’s glass 
and drawing his attention to the box of 
cigarettes, (neat-handed Mrs. M’s own roiling.) 
“ How did he introduce her ? or was there any 
introduction at ail that joiiy afternoon at Blank- 
enese ?” 

“ That must have been it,” proceeded Theo. 
“Old Guldenberg went on to explain that she 
was one of his brother’s two, — here he hesitated 
and instead of using the word daughters, said 
girls — who had recently on his brother’s decease 
in Spain, been committed to bis guardianship; 
and never, continued the old boy, breaking into 
raptures again — never were lovelier or more 
loveable wards. Rosa was the most beautiful, 
if what everybody said was true; but her beauty 
was of a graver, more melancholy style. I should 
soon be able to Judge for myself; but to him 
Rosalie, liis lovely, fairy-like, bright little 
Rosalie, was perfection. In amiability,’ he 
added, ‘both were equal, for in that virtue each 
was superlative.’ 

“ Here then were three discoveries. 1st. My 
adored was not a rich merchant’s only child — lie 
had a son. Next she was not this rich mer- 
i chant’s child at all. 3rd. She and another, as 
1 yet unknown, paragon, were the “girls” of Herr 
Guldenberg’s brother. 

“ Now it behoved me, who, however, much 
1 might be in love, was not quite insanely so, 

, nor unmindful that the few hundreds made at 
' Baden, were all that I possessed to speculate, 
whether this Ilerr Guldenberg No. 2, had also 
been a rich merchant, or a merchant at all, or 
rich ataU, and whether his girls, in the event of 


his having been rich, were co-heiresses, or, to 
use an Americanism — or how? 

“Well, at any rate, I was booked to accompany 
the old man and his fair ward to Copenhagen, 
and no doubt I might, by keeping my eyes and 
ears open, meet with further revelations. 
Meantime, the days passed delightfully. We 
made little excursions into the country, Rosalie 
usually taking her sketch book, and making 
the loveliest little picturesque landscapes im- 
aginable. Ob, Jack, she was so clever and so 
witty, and so lively and so loveable, I declare 

the more I saw of her the more I Well then, 

you saw her yourself, Jack, only Just magnify 
the opinion you formed of her about a thousand, 
fold and you will have some idea of what she 
was really like when you come to know her. 
Then, in the evening, we went to the Opera or 
we strolied round the Alster basin by moonlight, 
or Rosalie played and sang to us at home. Oh, 
how happy I was, and, 1 think, we all were. 

“ Well, at the end of the week, old G. having 
finished ills business, I suppose, we left for Co- 
penhagen, via Lubeek. 

“My first impression of the Danish Capital, as 
I saw it in the chill sunlight of the early 
morning, was that it had a very bleak appear- 
ance, and that as we used to say in our school- 
boy days, it looked extremely far off at a dis- 
tance ; all seaport towns do seein to be visible 
such an interminably long way off. 

“However, we got there at last, and in reply to 
some questions about hotels, Herr Guldenberg 
said, ‘Sir! you are an Englishman. I am at 
home here; permit me to do the honors of my 
city and of my country, and make my house 
your home as long as you will. My wife and 
Rosa will do all in their power to make you 
comfortable. You should never have supposed 
me so uncourteous as to have left you to the bar- 
ren hospitality of an inn. And Rosa, ha ! ha ! You 
have yet to see Rosa, I assure you her charms 
will bear comparison with Rosalie’s.’ 

“ We drove out along the harbor in the direction 
of Cimrlottenlund, where llerr Guldenberg had 
his summer quarters in one of those little gothic 
villas that look out over the water to the far 
off' Swedish coast. Ills particular little gothic 
villa was called Guldenlyst. 

“ Madame G. was a buxom, well-preserved, hos- 
pitable matron. But Rosa, Rosalie’s sister, — how 
shall I describe Rosa? I can only say that to 
all Rosalie’s talents she added a beauty of a far 
more exalted style. She was a superb creature 
with a grand melancholy air. Yet to me 
Rosalie’s pretty face, and her little, lively, flut- 
tering, merry ways, were twice as enticing. It 
was as well that this was so, for before 1 had 
been long in the house, I found that Rosa was 
evidently intended for, if not already regularly 
betrothed to Carl Guldenberg, Junior. 

“ Well, after about a fortnight of close compan- 
ionship, and having been everywhere with the 
girls, sometimes in their cousin’s company, 
sometimes without, to all the museums; from 
Thorwaldsen’s to t he “ Old Sager ;” to le i • 
the Tiieatre, and other places of less fame ; 
having seen the pictures in Christiansborg SIov, 
and the exteriors and interiors of other paid 
and public buildings, not forgetting the round 
tower; having made pretty good running with 
Rosalie all the time, and thinking from appear- 
ances and especially from the girls’ extensive 
costumes and expensive habits that there could 
be no lack of cash anyhow, — I made up my 
mind to sound Ilerr Guldenberg as to my pros- 
pects of becoming his ward’s husband. 

“I opened the subject one Sunday evening as 
we smoked our cigars in the little green summer 
house overlooking the graceful waters of the 
Sound. 

“ I am, as you know, Jack, a modest man, so I 
will pass over the old merchant’s high flown 
praises of myself, and merely say that he de- 
clared that nothing on earth would please him 
more than to see me Rosalie’s husband. 

“‘But,’ said he, ‘it is only right that, before 
proceeding further you should learn a few cir- 
cumstances connected with the affairs of my 
two wards, with which my son, who will shortly 
be affianced to Rosa, has already been made 
acquainted.’ 

“ ‘ My sainted brother Frederic, was my senior 
by twenty years. I was quite a boy when he 
left for Spain, where ho made liis fortune and 
won the hand of a young Spanish lady of good 
family and some wealth. Ouly one thing 
marred their wedded bliss— for years they were 
childless. At last they resolved to adopt a 
little oi phan girl to whom Frederic had been 
greatly attached by the likeness she bore in 

“expression and in her glorious eyes,” I am 

quoting Frederic’s letter on the subject “to his 

adored Inez.” A year afterwards Providence, 

| as though pitying the evidence of their yearning 
for children, sent them a little daughter of their 
own. I he orphan had been christened Magda- 
lene. They called their daughter Maude. 

“ ‘The arrival of this treasure seems to have 
thrown Magdalene’s attractions altogether into 
the background, the mother having apparently 
taken a dislike to her from that day, and looked 
upon her as an alien and an interloper ; and it was 
this dislike no doubt, (for Frederic worshipped 
his wife,) which influenced him in the wording 
of the will which provides, Liiat Maude shall 
receive the whole of his fortune, subject only to 
the payment of a small yearly pittance to Magda- 
j lene, which is to cease on her marriage day. 
j Meantime, an affection of unparraleiled strength 
! had sprung up between the two girls. Maude 
I defending her foster-sister against every evi- 
: deuce of her mother’s hatred, and fighting with 
j tears, protestations, and passionate entreaties 
j for her position in the household. 

“ ‘Two years ago, Inez Gulden berg died, and my 
, poor Frederic, wnose existence was wrapped up i 


in here, survived her only for a few months— 
appointing a certain Von Lorenzo and myself 
bis executors, and confiding the two girls to my 
guardianship. I was laid up with the gout to 
which 1 am an occasional martyr, at the time. 
Von Lorenzo is old and infirm — in a woid, it 
was arranged that the girls should travel to 
Copenhagen alone.’” 

Here Theo paused to drain and refill his tum- 
bler of claret, remarking that talking was dry 
work, and fearing 1 was tired. As I energetically 
denied this, he lit another cigarette, and folding 
one foot luxuriously over its fellow’, and reclin- 
ing both upon the mantel shelf, he Ihus con- 
tinued : 

“‘Now,’ proceeded Ilerr Guldenberg, ‘begins 
the mystery; here commences the problem 
which it is our duty, and your and young Carl’s 
interest, to solve; but which has hitherto baffled 
the united perspicuity of myself and Madame G. 
Two chambers were duly prepared for the girls’ 
reception, one sumptuous enough for Maude, 
one neat, but not too gaudy, suitable to the 
position and less ambitious expectations of Mag- 
dalene. Imagine my surprise, therefore, when 
the girls arrived and 1 rose, as well as the gout 
would permit, to do honor to their reception to 
see before me two young ladies, alike in dress, 
stature, and charms, with no atom of difference 
in demeanor or bearing. 

“‘ Welcome, my darlings,’ said I, ‘ pray which 
is my niece Maude, and which is Magdalene?’ 

“ ‘She whom we call Rosalie was spokes woman. 
Tears glistened in the eyes of her companion. 

“‘You must know us,’ she said, ‘not as 
Maude and Magdalene, a rich heiress aud a 
poor dependent; but as Rosa and Rosalie, two 
sisters of equal fortune, both alike orphans; 
both alike bound to each other’s hearts by years 
of sisterly devotion, both alike prepared to 
love and honor you and our good aunt both 
alike resolved to keep intact our little secret.’ 

‘“And they have kept it. No cajoleries, no 
threats, no deep-laid traps, no sudden question- 
ings, have ever surprised or extorted from them 
one admission which could give a clue to their 
identities. J ami my wife have exhausted our 
ingenuity in vain. We have even written to 
Von Lorenzo and invoked his aid in vain. 

*♦* Here,’ said he, drawing a paper from his 
pocketbook, is what he says : — 

“ Casa Lorenzo, Madrid. 

“I’ll give you,” said Theo, “the drift of the 
letter, and as nearly the words as I can remem- 
ber.” 

“ I have had the honor, much esteemed Herr 
Guldenberg, to receive your letter which relates 
the pretty deception practised by your wards, and 
invokes my aid — inclosing photographs for that 
purpose, to discover their identity. I regret 
much that my eyes are too dim to serve you in 
this, and that I know not where, at this present 
time, to find eyes that could decide the ques- 
tion. Your brother's household is scattered to 
the ends of Spain. My nephew, who is my 
amanuensis, did not return from his cottage till 
the girls were gone. Nor does your description 
aid me, the girls were always much alike. 
Maude was, I think taken altogether, the gayest, 
but was subject to strange fits of melancholy. 
They were both very amiable. I will tell you 
a little story of them. One day I had eateu 
with your sainted brother and liis sainted 
spouse, and we were drinking coffee In the 
veranda; Maude’s cup was full of little bubbles, 
and it is an old wife’s proverb that bubbles are 
the sign of wealth. You will be very rich Maude, 
said Magdalene, but see, there are no bubbles in 
my cup. What matters, Maggy, cried Maude, 
when I have enough for both? Is not all I have 
yours? I know to be with them was like to 
be with angels. I miss them much. Ah, well I 
I am old. I go soon where we shall meet; where 
too, some day, I shall make the acquaintance of 
yourself and of your amiable spouse; but that 
this may be long years hence, for you, Heaven 
i^runt ! “ Accept, etc., 

“ Fernando Lorenzo.” 

“‘That’s all the help he gives me,’ said Carl 
Guldenberg, grimly. ‘Well, I have done all 
that my sense of duty, as regards the carrying 
out of Frederic’s wishes, and my own dislike of 
being baffled by a couple of little baggages, 
prompts. And, by Jove, I wash my hands of 
it! We must let the matter rest until the 
weddings come off, and then the grave question 
of settlements will drive the girls into a corner 
at last. Meanwhile, it is only right that I shout 
warn you that the disinterestedness of vor 
attachment may receive a rude test. Itosali 
may not be worth a shilling. 1 do you the liono, 
to believe that you are disinterested. Again. 
Rosalie may be worth her thousands, and my 
Carl’s Rosa, be penniless. I do assure you upon, 
my solemn honor, that you and my son are 
equally in the dark.’ 

‘“Of tlmt lam certain. Whatever the result, 

I will take my Chance with Rosalie.’ 

“ ‘ I think you will do well. Whogets a good 
wife is rich already.’ S 

“It was too late to draw back ; there was some 
excitement too in this lottery/ Bc.4k“re 
not the chances on my side. It was Rosalie 
who had spoken to her uncle on her first inter- 
mow. Naturally the heiress would have made 
that speech. Again Rosa’s beauty was m e 
perfect than Rosalie’s. Was ever LI 
fectly beautiful and immensely rich * per “ 

“1 sought out Rosalie, 

“ * Rosalie will you be my wife ’ 

loht'vonr y ° USC ' eU ,mC,e ° Ul ' ! -^r S . rra.x he 
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to hide her head upon my shoulder. * And you 
don’t care which, not the least little bit?’ 

“ 4 Not the least little bit, my darling.’ 

“Nevermind what the answer was. I under- 
stood iL” 

I had almost fallen asleep. The last words 
had fallen with a drowsy tinkling on my ears, 
but the sudden silence roused me. 

“Well ?” I asked. 

Theo seemed in no hurry to proceed. “Weil,” 
he said, at last, “ we were married, and she 
hadn't a penny.” 

“ 1 had £ >(iu left. In a week I made a resolve. 
I left her £J00 to live on for a year, and came 
to England to work. I came away in the night 
and told her about it in a letter. She is to hear 
from mo in a year. My Governor’s head clerk 
In Bullion a Co’s you know, lie’ll get me in 
there some day. Meanwhile I’m — I’m driving 
a night-cab! 

“ You see the won t of it is, I had to cut n\vny. 

I could do nothing there where* 1 didn’t know 
the lingo, I couldn’t bring her over here to iivu 
in beastly lodgings. With too money I left her 
Gm can live like a swell in the liilie uou.se Giu- 
d nberg gave us in Veiie, (i little town that 
Hesses between two big hills, iho prettiest place 
you ever saw) for a whole year. By tiial time I 
mean to have some money.” 

Tueo fell inLo a ge-omy reverie. I thought 
once he was going to blubber. Leaving him to 
himself i was soon asleep in earnest. 

I was awaken I by the bright sunlight 
streaming through the Window, the Venetian 
shutters of wluch Laura, no longer in the odious 
pink, but a dazzling white wrapper, while 
her fresh face beamed out of the snowy kerchief 
which dajtntfly covered her curl papers, like a 
dish of strawberries nestling in cream, had just 
thrown open. 

44 O you bad boys !” she cried, “ sitting up 
drinking, and smoking, and talking all night till 
you look like seedy old men ! See, I have brought 
you some steaming mocha to refresh you. And 
she slid beneath my elbow the crisp companion 
of nfy breakfast table, that morning’s 'J imes. 

Lazily I moved myself to receive the smoking 
nectfh* Trom her hand. I passed Then’s cup 
without aitventure. I received my own with a 
star? that sliook half its contents upon the car- 
pet. Could it be, or was my eye obeying an old 
artist habit, merely conjuring an unstable pic- 
ture, ‘the creation of my mind? 

1 field up the agony column of the Times be- 
fore Theo and before Laura. This is waul we 
all read there. 

“ Rosalie to Then. — Come back, truant, at 
once. Maude’s money is half mine. I have 
accepted, so you have nothing to say. She was 
only waiting for the lawyers, and to see if you 
really loved me. Come back or I shall think 
you don’t. Quick, for the moments seem like 
ages since you left.” 

I kissed Theo, and I kissed Laura, and I 
danced with her round the room; and Theo 
kissed me, and he kissed Laura, and he danced 
with her round the room ; and then we danced 
with each other round the room, und then we 
all danced together, for very joy. 

You see, reader, we, the Bohemians of Bo- 
hemia, have not yet learnt to control our 
emotions as well-bred people should. When we 
are glad we dance, and when we are sorry, we 
weep. 

The tidal train, that day, took Theo as a pas- 
senger. 

I year passed and I received a letter from 
Theo. He had made a purchase and received a 
present. The purchase was a bassinet, and 
the present was a Little tiny, pink Rosalie. Then 
followed pages of eulogies of her mother’s vir- 
tues, and the child’s beauties. Bref. His wile 
was an angel, and his child, a cherub! 

“Ned,” says Laura, looking up with swim- 
ming eyes, “ Why didn’t you marry an angel 
like Magdalene ?” 

“ My darling,” I whispered, as I kissed away 
the passionate tears from the lustrous eyes, “ I 
am afraid I am not fit for paradise yet. I love 
you none the less that you are human.” 

And Laura murmurs, as she nestles on my 
breast, “Thank Heaven.” 

N. B. —The author acknowledges that some 
faint recollection of a play witnessed by him 
years since, in a Danish provincial town, have 
furnished him with the idea worked out in the 
above tale. 


“AN UGLY DOG.” 


•‘Rplash — splash,” went that wretched dog 
through the mud, his ears bunging down and 
his tail between his legs. 

»0h! the ugly dog!” cried two young girls 
who were carrying home clothes from the wash. 

“Oh! the ugly brute!” shouted a carter; and 
lie gave his whip a loud crack to frighten him. 
But i he dog Look no heed of them. He ran pa- 
tiently on, only stopping at the crossings when 
there were too many carriages for. him to pass, 
but not seeming to busy himself at all as to what 
people said, or what they thought about liim. 

He ran on so for a long way. 

No doubt of it, he was an ugly dog. Tie was 
loan and scraggy. His coat was of a dirty gray 
color, und in many places the hair was worn off 
in patches. Neither were there any tokens that 


he had ever been a handsome dog, and that his 
present state of wretchedness wasowmg merely 
to sudden misfortune. lie looked, on the con- 
trary, as though he had always been an Ill-fed 
dog, li tving desultory habits, no home to go to, 
and seldom anything better to eat than a chance 
bone or a crust picked up in the gutter. Yes, he 
was certainly a miserable dog. 

But I wondered to see him run so obstinately 
In the middle of the road, when there was room 
in plenty for him on the pavement. He was a 
small dog, and by trotting close under the shop- 
fronts he could have slipped unnoticed through 
the crowd, and not have ex;*osed himself to bo 
run over I y the cabs and whipped by the carters. 
But no; lie preferred the road where the mud 
was, and he ran straight before h!m % without 
looking right or left, just exactly as if lie knew 
his way. 

I might have paid no more attention to this 
dog, for there are enough of whom I take no 
notice ; but I observed that lie had a collar 
round his neck, nn I that his collar was attached 
to a b.i.-k't* T ils set nr* thinking; for a 
dog wane pries a ha-ket Is either a dog sent out 
on an crrati f, or a mnaw ty <1 ; who ha-* of his 
master, and does not know w.i.-re to go. Now 
which could tills one b<»? If he was a dog that 
ran on errands, why did not his owners feed 
him better, so that his libs should look less 
spare. But if ho was a dog who had left his 
master, and run away Into the world to face 
care and trouble alone, what hardships or what 
cruelties had he had to suffer, that he should 
have taken such a step in despair? I felt I 
should like to have these questions answered, 
for there was something of mystery in them ; 

I therefore followed the dog. 

We were in Oxford street, in that part of it 
which lies between the Marble Arch and Duke 
street, and the dog was running in the direction 
of the Regent Circus. It was a dull *vet day in 
winter; the rain had been falling. A gray fog 
was spreading its vapours along the road, and 
every one looked cold and uncomfortable. A few 
shops were being lighted up here and there, for 
evening was setting In. But the contrast between 
the glare of the gas and the occasional glow of 
the red coal fires burning cheerily in the grates 
of ground-parlours, only served to make the 
streets seem more da. k and dreary. And yet 
the dog went patteringo.*, going at a sortbfqulck 
Jog-trot pace, keeping his ears always down, 
and paying no attention either to the omnibuses 
that rolled by him, the coster fnongers who 
swore at him, or the other dogs who stopped at 
times with a puzzled air, and gazed at him with 
silent wonder. I had to step out fast to keep 
up with him. It is astonishing how that squalid 
dog could trot. I was afraid more than once 
that he would distance me, but, thanks to the 
knack he had of always keeping to the middle 
of the road, I was prevented from losing sight 
of him. We passed North Audley street, after 
that Duke street, and we then came opposite a 
small street which forms a very narrow and 
> dirty thoroughfare at the end which is nearest 
Oxford street. Here the dog paused for a mo- 
rnenl \ ^ to hesitate as to what he 

shoulu uo. ii.aoe a few steps forward, then 
receded but, finally, seemed to make up his 
mind and entered the street, still trotting. There 
was no one there. The dim drizzling rain, 
which had begun to falBagain, the cold, and the 
fog had all scared away the habitual frequen- 
ters of the one or two sordid cook-shops that 
line botli sides of the way. There was only a 
rag-and-bone-man sorting broken bottles at ids 
door and coughing wheezily from old age and 
misery. The dog went on. The street grows 
wider as one proceeds, and the houses also be- 
come better and cleaner. I asked myself whe- 
ther the dog could possibly have his home about 
here, and whether he would not suddenly dis- 
appear down the area, in which case the romance 
of the thing would have been ended, and I should 
have had my walk for nothing. But no, he 
turned abruptly off' at a mews, and, after a few 
seconds of the same apparent hesitation as be- 
fore, slackened his pace and stopped opposite a 
public-house. 

A mews is never quite empty. The are always 
grooms loafing about in doorways, or stable-boys 
going In and out of washhouses. At the moment 
when the dog and I appeared a coachman was 
harnessing two horses to a brougham, and a 
couple of men were helping him. Opposite, and 
exchanging remarks with them from the tres- 
hold of the public-house, stood a servant in 
breeches smoking a long clay pipe ; the dog was 
standing still ; but all at once, before I had lmd 
time to suspect what was going to happen, he 
rose up on his hind legs and commenced walk- 
ing gravely round in circles. 

The man with the breeches and the clay pipe 
uttered a cry of surprise. The two others and 
the coachman raised their heads, and, upon 
seeing this strange sight, left their work and 
clustered up to look. A few more people at- 
tracted by the noise came and joined us. We 
soon formed a ring. 

It seemed to please the dog to see us all 
around him, for he gravely wagged his tail once 
to and fro, and tried to put more spirit into his 
exercise. lie walked five times round on iiis 
hinder legs, looking fixedly before him like a 
soldier on duty, and doing Ills best, poor dog! — 

I could see that— to make us laugh. For my 
part, seeing the others remain speechless in 
their astonishment, I laughed aloud to encourage 
him; but shall I say the truth? I felt more 
ready to cry. There was something inexpres- 
sibly sad in the serious expression of this lonely 
dog, performing by himself a few tricks that 
some absent master had taught him, and doing 
so of his own accord, with some secret end iu 
view that he himself only could know of. After 


taking a moment’s rest he set to work again, 
but this time on Ills fore-feet, pretending to 
stand on iiis Itead. And what a poor, intelligent 
bead it was, as almost shaving the ground, it 
looked appealing at us all, and seemed to say: 
“ I’lease do not play any pranks with me, for 
really I am not doing this for fun.” When lie 
had walked round on iiis head until lie was 
weary, lie lay down in the midst of the ring and 
made believe to be dead. lie wont through all 
the con vulsious of a dying dog, breathing heavily, 
panting, suffering his lower jaw to fall, and then 
turning over motionless. And lie did tills so 
well that a stout, honest-faced woman, who had 
been looking on without laughing, exclaimed, 
“Poor beast!” and drew her hand acio*s lier 
eyes. 

The rain continued to fall, but not one of ns 
thought of moving, only th * dog, when he had 
lain dead a minute, got up and sliook himself, to 
show us all that the performance was ended, 
lie had displayed the extent of what he knew, 
an I now came forward to receive Ills fee. lie 
stool upon hl> hind-legs again and, walking to 
eae.i of us separately, assumed the posture that 
is properly known a* “ begging.” I was the first 
to wli on in* earn**, lie gazed at tin* Inquiringly 
with ids soft eyes wi le open, and followed my 
hand patiently to my waistcoat i ockeL T*ie 
basket round ids neck was a round one with a 
lid to it tied down with string, and a little slit 
in the lid through which to put in money. I 
dropped in a shilling and stooped down to read 
a bit of crumpled paper I saw hanging loosely 
from the collar. It bore these words, written in 
a shaky hand: “This is the dog of a poor man 

who is bed-stricken; he earns the bread of his 
master. Good people, do not keep him from 
returning home.” The dog thanked me for my 
offering by wagging his tail, and then passed on 
to my neighbor. Human nature must be kinder 
than people think, for there was not one of the 
spectators — not even he with the breeches and 
clay pipe, whose face had impressed me unfa- 
vorably,— but gave the dog something. As for 
him, when he had gone iiis round, he barked 
two or three times to say good-bye, and then 
pattered contentedly away at the same jog-trot 
pace he had come. 

lie went up* the street, and I followed him, 
but when we had reached Oxford street, he 
quickened suddenly, and began to run hard, as 
if iiis day was ended and he wanted to get homo. 
Evening had quite fallen by this time, and I felt 
it would he useless to go after my four-legged 
mystery on foot, so I called a cab, and said : 
“Follow that dog,” very much to the driver’s 
amazement. 

It is a long way from the part of Oxford street 
In which wo were to Tottenham Court Road, 
where the small dog led me. But I should have 
have understood the journey had it not been 
made at such a furious pace. The dog never 
once looked round. Twenty times I thought he 
would be crushed by passing vans Or carriages; 
but somehow he got through it. had an ex- 
traordinary tact for finding a passage between 
horses’ hoofs, and, like a true London dog a* ’■ j 
was, he showed intimate familiarity with 5,1 
the intricacies of crossings. Still, it was some 
relief to me, both on his own account and on 
mine, when I saw him branch off at last. I was 
beginning to fear that he would never stop, that 
he had something of the wandering Jew in him. 
It seemed impossible that, without taking any 
rest, without even pausing for an instant to draw 
breath, such a very lean dog should keep on 
going so long. Tottenham Court Road (this was 
about eighteen months ago) used to be a sort of 
fair at night-time. It is a lengthy highway 
running amidst a tangled network of sorry 
streets, the population of which, from dusk until 
the hour when Lite public-houses close, used to 
spread hungry and idle amongst the countless 
booths which had then not yet been swept away, 
and where shell-fish, sour fruit, and indigestible- 
looking moat were sold by yelling costermon- 
gers. O11 tile night in question, when I went 
there in pursuit of the dog, I foresaw that I 
should be led to one of those siekiy nests of fever, 
where poverty, disease, and misery have their 
abodes set up in permanence; and I was not 
wrong. 

The dog, running faster than ever now, as if 
he felt more afraid for ids basket amongst these 
ravenous crowds than he had done at the West 
End, bolted suddenly up a narrow side street, 
where there was no room for a cab to pass. I 
paid the driver, and jumped out. It was a filthy 
street, but that was a secondary matter. Where 
the dog went I would go : and thus I dodged 
after him, first down a crooked alley, then 
through a foul court, and lastly up a passage 
where it was pitch dark. Here I groped my 
way along a damp wall, and stumbled upon the 
first step of a staircase. Being a smoker, how- 
ever, I had some vesuvlans about me. I struck 
one, lit a piece of twirled paper with It, and by 
the moment’s flame I thus obtained descried the 
dog making iiis way upa creaky flight of wooden 
step«, battered in places and rotting from mould. 
He barked when lie saw the light, and growled 
uneasily. But I softened my voice, and cried 
out, “Good dog! good dog!” trying thereby to 
appease him. I suppose Iiis instinct told him 
that 1 was not an enemy, for lie turned round to 
sniff my trousers, and when I struck a second 
vesuvian ho consented to my accompanying 
lii in without doing anything else but continue 
iiis sniffing. We went up three stories in this 
way, until we reached the garret floor. There 
were two doors face to face, and one of them had ! 
a latch *vilh a piece of string tied to it. The 
string dangled with a loop at its end to within a j 
few inches of the ground. The dog raised one 
of his forepaws, pressed it on the loop, and by I 


this nmans opened the door. We both walked 
iu together. 

There was a rushMghl burning in the neck oj 
a ginger- beer bottle. There was an empty 
saucepan iu a grate without u fire. S«*me tat. 
tered clothes were hanging on the hack of a 
broken chair, and some bits of plaster, fallen 
from a cracked ceiling, were encumbering the 
floor. On tlie splintered deal table was a plate 
with a solitary bone on it, and next to it a cup 
with the handle gone. I turned from the sight 
of these things to a nia Grass laid in a corner 01 
the room. The light was rendered so flickering 
by tlie g*i>taof wind that swept through the 
window — to which bits of ncwspupei ha I been 
pas Gal tor waul of glass — that J could not at first 
distinguish very clearly where I was, and wliai 
I saw. J could only hear tlie affectionate whin, 
ings of the dog, and vaguely see him leaping 
upon some one against whom lie was rubbing 
Ids head, and whose face lie was licking with an 
exuberance of love. I heard a voice, loo — but a 
voice so husky and broken, that li resembled .1 
whisper — repeat feebly, “Good dog- -goo i l.m ' 
and then I saw a baud untie the lu-K -i, mi 
heard tlie sound oJ money pouivd «.u on t . . 
couch. 

“Good Jim ! — good Jim !” went on t'<c er ru- 
ed voice; and iL began counting, “One, two. i>.., 
good Jim! — good Jim! here’s a shilling. One* 
and- threepence, one-and-ninepence, two shil- 
lings. Oli, good dog ! three and a penny, three 
and ” But here followed a terrified shriek. 

“Who’s that?” cried the man, covering up the 
money with his sheet, and he looked at me, 
livid and haggard, with the ague of fever. 

“Don’t be frightened,” I said ; “I ain come to 
do you no harm. I am a friend. 1 have fol- 
lowed your dog home, and I desire to help you 
if you are in need.” 

He seemed to be a man about fifty, for his 
hair was not all grey; but the ghastly hoi low- 
ness of his cheeks, the emaciated condition of 
his body, and, above all,, the gleam of disease in 
his burning eyes, made’ him older than a man 
of ninety, for they told more plainly than words 
could have told that he had already one fool, 
within ids grave. 

My tone and my countenance seemed to re- 
assure him ; but he continued to hide his 
money. 

“ I am a poor man, sir,” he gasped, — “ a very 
poor man. I have nothing but what my dog 
earns mo, and that’s nothing. lie goes out to 
idle; and if he picks up a few pence” (here the 
old mail had a fit of hectic coughing) — “ if ho 
picks up a few pence, sir, it’s all he do pick 
up.” 

I felt my heart ache, for I guessed the truth. 

“ He’s not an idle dog,” I said. “Has he not 
earned you more than three shillings to-day ?” 

“Oh, no, sir— no, sir; it’s threepence,” pro- 
tested the miser, trembling. “ It’s threepence — 
threepence, sir. Look and r>ee.” 

And he held up three copper coins from out 
of his covering. 

“ You are very ill, my man,” I said, approach- 
ing his mattress. “ You must let me send you a 

“Oh, sir! no, no; I — I’ve no money to give 
them. Let me alone, please. I’m not ill: ] 
shall be well to-morrow. It’s nothing but a cold 
— a — a cold.” 

Ills dog was continuing to lick his face. T 
remembered that tlie poor brute had not eaten. 

“ Your dog must be hungry,” I observed : 
“shall I give him this bone? He has earned it 
well.” 

“Oh, God! — oh, God! Let that bone alone,” 
faltered the unhappy wretch, trying to rise; “ it’s 
my supper for to-night. Jim doesn't want any- 
thing: he picks up plenty in the streets. Ob! 
— oh ! I shall starve if you give him Hint bone.’’ 

“ I will buy you something to eat,” I answered, 
taking up the bone, to which there was not a 
particle of flesh left. “ Here, Jim,” said I, hold- 
ing it out. But tlie dog, instead of accepting the 
bone, looked wistfully ut his master to a*k for 
leave. 

“No! no! Jim,” panted the miser fearfully; 
and the dog turned away his head, refusing to 
be enticed. 

“ How long have you been laid up like this ?” 
was my next question. 1 was growing sick at 
heart. 

“Ten weeks, sir, — oh, ten weeks,” groaned the 
man — who had caught the bone out of my hand 
and thrust it under his pillow — “ten weens; and 
when I fell ill, the dog went out one morning 
and brought me back a penny in iiis mouth. 
Since then, I bought him a basket, and he goes 

out every day but lie’s — he’s idle, sir,— 

he’s idle; he brings me nothing to what he used 
to do when we went out together. Yes,— 0I1, 
yes ! he’s an idle dog 1” 


But why prolong such a dialogue? Is there 
any tiling more depressing than the sight of 
moral infirmity coupled with bodily disease. 
This palsied miser was a rich man; at least rich 
comparatively to Ids station. He Inal made 
himself a small fortune by the intelligence of 
his dog, and ids sudden illness, instead of reduc- 
ing him to poverty, lmd, on tlie contrary, only 
added to ids means. The dog lmd earned more 
alone than he had over earned with ids master. 
Each morning at tlie break of day, lie went out 
with his empty basket, and every night at sun- 
set he returned with it half full. I learned this 
| from the miser’s neighbors; honest people, 
though poor, who pretended to believe in the 
fevered wretch’s Biles of want, in order that 
he might not have cause to dread them, and so 
refuse their necessary services. 

There is a great deal of this innate unsuspect- 
ed delicacy in the hearts of the working poor. 
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These rough and uncouth, but kindly natures, 
tended the graceless miser in his sickness. They 
bought his food for him, they washed his linen, 
and they asked for no payment for anything 
they did. As for the unhappy man’s gold, it was 
at their mercy; but the thought of touching it 
never seemed to cross their minds. 

“Only,” said one with a naive accent, “I 
think, sir, ’t will be better when he’s laid in the 
ground. His money might be good then to some 
as would make use of it.” 

“And the dog?” I murmured reflectively. 

“The dog’s his friend, sir,” was the neigh- 
bor’s answer, “and he won’t live long when his 
master’s gone.” 

And these words were prophecy. I sent for a 
doctor, for a nurse, and for nourishing food, to 
battle against death ; but our efforts were useless. 
The miser lived a week, and upon each of the 
seven days the dog went out according to his 
habit, with his basket round his neck, and re- 
mained out for ten or twelve hours, till dusk. 
Sometimes I followed him from morning till 
evening; seeing which, and remembering my 
face as that which stood daily by his master’s 
bedside, he wagged his tail at my approach, and 
consented to walk at my heels. One night the 
miser died, and on the morrow Jim did not go 
out. He had missed his master the night before, 
and guessed that they had put him in the long 
black box that stood in the middle of the room. 
When the men came to carry away this long 
black box, the dog went after them and cried. 
He followed the coffin to the cemetery, where he 
and I were the only spectators besides the curate, 
the sexton, and the undertaker’s men. When 
the earth was thrown in, lie looked at me plain- 
tively to know what it meant, and when the 
burial was over, he wished to remain near the 
open tomb, waiting till his master should rise. 

1 took him home with me, but he would not cat, 
and next morning at sunrise he howled for his 
basket. It was no use keeping him, so I tied the 
basket round his neck, and sent him out. 

That evening, toreseeing what would happen, 
I went to the cemetery. The dog arrived at 
nightfall, with his basket full of pence, and I 
turned them all out upon the grave. 44 Come 
home, Jim,” I said, with the tears rising to my 
eyes; but he whined mournfully, and tried to 
scratch up the earth. Twice more he went out 
like this all day, and brought back money for 
his master; but on the third evening, finding 
that the pence on the grave remained untouched, 
he suffered me, without resistance, to take off 
his collar, and lay down at his full length near 
the miser’s last sleeping-place. 

The next morning he did not go on his rounds, 
for he was dead ! — Cornhill Magazine. 


TOO LATE. 


of course he returned her love with equal ardor. “ What o'clock Is it ?' asked Vladimir. 

Marie's parents had strictly forbidden her think- “ It is already past midnight.” 

in- of such a union, and they treated the lover, And in very truth tho sun began to gild the 

wherever they met him, with just as much east when they finally arrived at Jadrino. The 

friendliness as they would have shown to an ex- church door was locked. Vladimir paid and 

collector of taxes. The amorous pair meantime dismissed his guide, and then Instantly hastened 
carried on a correspondence, and met clandes- to the minister’s dwelling. What he there 
tinely beneath the shade of the pine grove, or learned will appear from the sequel, 
behind the old chapel. As will readily be sup- At Nemaradof the night had passed quietly, 
posed they here vowed eternal fidelity to each | In the morning the master of the house and 
other, complained of the severity of fate, and his wife arose as usual, and proceeded to the 
devised beautiful plans for the future. After dining-room, Gabriel Gabnlovitch in ins woolen 
some time they naturally came to think that, Jacket and night-cap, Petrowna in her morning 
should their parents persist in opposing the gown. After they had breakfasted, Gabriel 
union, it might in the end be consummated sent up one of the girls to inquire how Mane 
secretly, and without their consent. The young was. She returned with the message that her 
gentleman was the first to propose this, and young mistress had had a sleepless night, but 
the young lady soon saw the expediency of it. | ttot she_w^_ feeUng better J 


The 

was 


The approach of winter put an end to these 
stolen interviews; but their letters increased in 
frequency and warmth. In each of them Vla- 
dimir Nickoloviteh conjured his beloved to 
leave the paternal roof, and consent to a clan- 
destine marriage. “ We will disappear for a 
short while,” he wrote, « come back and cast 
ourselves at the feet of our parents, who, touched 
by such constancy, will exclaim, ‘ come to our 
arms, dear children !’ ” Marie was long irreso- 
lute ; at length it was agreed, however, that she 
should not appear at supper on a day appointed, 
but should retire to her room under the pretext 
of indisposition. Her maid had been let Into 
the secret. Both were to escape by a back door, 
in front of which they would find a sleigh ready 
to convey them a distance at five wersts, to the 
chapel of Jadrino, where Vladimir and the 
priest would await them. 

Having made her preparations, and written a 
long apologelical letter to her parents, Marie re- 
tired betimes to her ro< m. She had been com- 
plaining all day of a headache, and this was cer- 
tainly no mere pretext, for the nervous excite- 
ment had in truth indisposed her. Her father 
and mother nursed her tenderly, asking her and, beside that, riches do not always lead to 
again and again : “ How do you feel now, | happiness. 


Whisht, sir I Would plaze to spake aisy 
And sit ye down there by the dure ? 

She sleeps, sir, so light and so restless, 
iShe hears every step on the tiure. 

What ai s her ? God knows ! She’s been weakly 
For months, and the heat drives her wild; 

The summor has wasted and worn her 
Till she’s only the ghost of a child. 

All 1 have ? Yes. she is, ?>nd God help me, ' 

I’d three little darlings beside, 

As puny as iver ye see, sir. 

But won by won dhrooped like and died. 

What was it that took them, ye’re asking ? 

Why, poverty, sure, and no doubt; 

They perished for food and fresh air, sir, 

Like flowers dhried up in a drouth. 

It was dreadful to lose them. Ah, was it ? 

It seemed like my heartstrings would break, 

But there’s days when wid want and wid sorrow 
L’m thankful they’re gone— for their sake. 

Their father? Well, sir, saints forgive me, 

It’s a foul tongue that lowers its own : 

Butwnat, wid the sthriko and the liquor, 

I’d better bo sthruggliu’ alone. 

Do I want to keep wan? The darlint, 

Tho bust and the dearest of all— 

Shure you’re niver a father yourself, sir. 

Or you wouldn’t be asking at all. 

What is that ? Milk and food ior the baby— 

A doother and medicine free— 

You’re huntin’ out all the sick children, 

An’ poor toilin' mothers like me. 

God bless you, an* thim that have sent you, 

A new life you’ve given me, so, 

Shure, sir, won’t you look in the cradle 
At the colleen you’ve saved, Tore you go? 

0 Mother o’ mercies, have pity— 

0 darlint, why couldn’t you wait? 

Dead! dead! an’ help in the dureway— 

Too late ! 0, my baby ! Too late l 


come down present ly. 
the room, looking exceedingly pale, yet without 
the least perceptible agitation. 

“ How do you feel this morning, love ?” in- 
quired her father. 

44 Better,” was the answer. 

The day passed as usual, but, instead of the 
looked-for improvement, a serious change for 
tho worse took place in Marie’s condition. The 
family physician was summoned from the near- 
est town, who found her iu a state of most vio- 
lent fever. For 14 days she lay at the point of 
death. 

Nothing transpired of the nocturnal flight; 
for the maid took good care to keep silence on 
her own account, and the others who knew of it 
never betrayed themselves with a syllable, even 
when under the influence of brandy, so greatly 
did they dread Gabriel’s anger. 

Marie, however, spoke so incessantly of Vla- 
dimir when delirious, that her mother could 
not remain in doubt, as to the cause of his ill* 
ness. Having advised with a few friends, her 
parents resolved to let Marie marry the young 
soldier, seeing that one canuot escape one’s fate, 


MARRIED IN A SNOW-STORM. 


(FROM THE RUSSIAN OF ALEXANDER PUSHKIN.) 

About the year 1811, memorable in Russian 
history, there lived upon his estate at Nemara- 
dof a rich, landed proprietor, Gabrilovitch by 
name, noted for his affability and hospitality. 
His house was always open to his friends and 
neighbors, who used to congregate there every 
evening ; the older ones to enjoy a game of cards 
with the host and his wife Petrowna, the 
younger ones in the hope of winning the favor 
of Marie, a beautiful girl of 17, the only daughter 
and heiress ol' Gabrilovitch. 

Marie read French novels, which naturally 
rendered her very sentimental and romantic. 
Under these circumstances love was not long in 
coming. The object of her atlections was a 
Russian cadet, With scarcely a penny in his poc- 


Marie? Are you no better ?” This loving soli- 
citude cut the girl to the heart, and with the 
approach of evening her excitement increased. 
At supper she ate nothing, but rose betimes and 
bade her parents good-night. The latter kissed 
and blessed her, as was their wont, while Marie 
could scarcely repress her sobs. Having reached 
her room, she throw herself into a chair and 
wept aloud. Her maid finally succeeded in 
comforting and cheering her up. 

Later in the evening a snow-storm arose. The 
wind howled about the house, causing the win- 
dows to rattle. Tho inmates had hardly gone 
to rest, when the young girl, wrapping herself 
iu her clothes and furs, and followed by the ser- 
vant with a portmanteau, left the paternal roof. 

A sleigh drawn by three horses received them, 
and away they went at a furious speed. 

Vladimir had also been active throughout 
the day. In the morning he had called upon 
the minister at Jadrino to arrange for the cere- 
mony, and then he went to look up the required 
witnesses. The first acquaintance to whom he 
applied was an officer on half-pay, who expressed 
himself quite ready to serve him. Such an 
adventure, he said, carried him back to the 
days of his own youth. He determined Vladi- 
mir to remain with him, taking upon himself 
to procure the other two witnesses. There ac- 
cordingly appeared at dinner Surveyor Schmidt, 
witli his spurs and moustache, and Ispravnik’s 
son, a lad of 17, who had just enlisted in the 
Uhlans. Both promised Vladimir their assist- 
ance, and after a cordial embrace the happy 
lover parted from his three friends to complete 
his preparations at home. 

Having dispatched a trusty servant with a 
sleigh for Marie, he got into a one-horse sleigh 
himself, and took the road leading to Jadrino. 
Scarcely had he set off, when the storm burst 
forth with violence, and soon every trace of the 
way was gone. The entire horizon was covered 
with thick, yellow clouds, discharging not 
flakes, but masses of snow ; at last it became 
impossible to distinguish between earth and 
sky. In vain Vladimir beat about for his way ; 
his horse went on at random, now leaping over 
I banks of snow, now sinking into ditches, and 
threatening every moment to overturn the 
sleigh. Tiie insupportable thought of having 
lost the road had become a certainty. The 
forest of Jadrino was nowhere to be discovered, 
and after two hours the jaded animal seemed 
ready to drop to the ground. At length 
a kind of dark line became visible in the dis- 
tance. Vladimir urged his horse forward, and 
reached the skirt of a forest. He now hoped to 
reach his destination soon, as it was easier to 
pursue his way in the forest, into which the 
snow had not yet penetrated. Vladimir took 
fresh courage ; however, there were no signs of 
Jadrino. By degrees the storm abated, and the 
moon shone brightly. Ho finally reached the 
opposite skirt of the forest. Still no Jadrino ; 
but a group of four or five houses met his view. 
His knock at the door of the nearest was an- 
swered by an old man. 

“ What do you want?” he said. 

44 Where lies Jadrino?” asked Vladimir. 

“ About ten wersts distant.” 

At this reply Vladimir felt as if his sentence 
of deatli was being announced to him. 

“ Can you procure me a horse to take me 
thither?” he asked. 

“ We have no horses.” 

“ Or at least a guide. I will pay any price.” 

“ Very well. My son can accompany the 
gentleman.” 

After a little while, which seemed an eternity 
to Vladimir, a young fellow made his appear- 
ance, holding a thick staffin his hand, and they 


lent, who resided in the neighborhood, and was 

then at home <>u .uvu of absence. A-. a muucr , io..k their Way across the snow-covered plain. 


Tho patient recovered. During her illness 
Vladimir had not once shown his face in the 
house, and it was resolved to apprise him of his 
unexpected good fortune. But to the astonish- 
ment of the proud proprietor of Nemaradof, the 
cadet declared that he should never again cross 
the threshold of his house, begging them at the 
same time to forget utterly so wretched a crea- 
ture as he, to whom death alone would give 
repose. 

A few days afterward they learned that Vla- 
dimir had returned again to the army. It was 
in the year 1812. No one uttered his name in 
Marie’s presence, and she herself never made 
mention of him in any way. Two or three 
months had elapsed, when one day she found 
his name among the list of the officers who had 
distinguished themselves at the battle of Boro- 
dino and been mortally wounded. She fainted 
away and had a relapse, from which she recov- 
ered but slowly. 

Not long after her father died, bequeathing 
his whole property to her. But riches were not 
able to comfort her; she wept with her mother, 
and promised never to leave her. They sold 
Nemaradof and removed to another estate. 
Suitors thronged around the wealthy and ami 
able heiress; but none of them received the 
slightest encouragement from her. Often did 
her mother press her to choose a husband — she 
would merely shake her head in silence. Vla- 
dimir was no more ; he died at Moscow on tho 
evening before the entrance of tho French, 
Marie seemed to hold his memory sacred ; she 
carefully preserved the books they had read 
together, his sketches, the letters ho had writ- 
ten to her — in brief, everything that could serve 
to keep alive the remembrance of the ill-fated 
youth. 

About this time the war, fought with such 
glory to the allies, of whom Russia was also one, 
came to an end. The victorious regiments re 
turned home, and large crowds of people flocked 
together to greet them. Officers who had j 
forth as beardless youths came back witli the 
grave faces of warriors, their gallant breasts 
covered with badges. 

A lieutenant of hussars, Wurmin by name, 
with an interestingly pale face, and decorated 
with the Cross of St. George, having obtained 
leave of absence for several months, took up his 
residence upon his estate, which adjoined 
Marie’s present abode. The young girl received 
him with far more favor than she had hitherto 
shown to any of her visitors. They resembled 
each other in many respects; both were hand- 
some, Intelligent, taciturn and reserved. There 
was something mysterious about Wurmin 
which roused the curiosity of Marie. His affec- 
tion for her was soon unmistakeable ; he showed 
every conceivable attention; but why did he 
never speak of love though his dark, ardent eyes 
would rest upon hers half dreamily, half with 
an expression that seemed to announce an early 
and positive declaration ? Already the neigh- 
bors spoke of their marriage as a settled matter, 
and Mother Petrowna was more than happy at 
the thought of her daughter’s finding a worthy 
husband at last. 

One morning when the latter was sitting in 
the parlor, Wurmin entered and asked for 
Marie. 

44 She Is In the garden,” answered her mother. 
“ You will find my daughter there if you would 
like to see her.” 

The young officer hastily walked out into the 
garden. 

Petrowna crossed herself, murmuring : “ God 
be praised ! To-day, I trust his visit will have 
some result.” 

Wurmin found his beloved, clad in white, sit- 
ting under a tree by the side «»i ilie i*onu, a b>/ok 


upon her lap, like a heroine of romance, 
usual salutations over, Wurmin, who 
strangely agitated, told her how he had long 
yearned to pour out his heart belore her, and 
begged that she would listen to him a few mo- 
ments. She closed her book, and nodded in 
token of assent. 

I love you,” said Wurmin, “ I love you pas- 
sionately.” 

Marie cast down her eyes. 

“ I have been imprudent enough to see you, 
to hear you— daily. It is now too late to escape 
my fate. The thought- of your lovely face, f ot 
your sweet voice, will henceforth constitute the 
joy and the anguish of my existence. But I 
have a duty to perform toward you ; I must re- 
veal to you a secret, which had placed an in- 
surmountable barrier between us.” 

“ That barrier,” murmured Mane, “ existed 
always— I could never have become yours.” 

“ I know,” replied Wurmin, in a suppressed 
voice, “ that you have loved before ; but death 
— three long years of mourning — dearest Marie, 
do not deprive me of my last comfort, of the 
blissful thought that you might become mine 
if—” 

“ Cease, I conjure you. You rend my heart !” 
u Yes, you will grant me the comfort of know- 
ing that you would have become mine ; but 
most wretched of men that I am — I am already 
married !” 

Marie gazed up at him with a look of aston- 
ishment. 

*• Yes, married for four years,” continued the 
lieutenant, 44 and Ido not know either who my 
wife is, where she is, or whether I shall ever 
met her.” 

Explain yourself more clearly,” said the 

girl. 

<* i love you, Marie, and will confide in you. 
You shall know all, and you will not judge too 
severely an act of youthful levity. It was in the 
year 1812. I happened to be on my way to 
Wilua, with the intention of joining my regi- 
ment. Late in the evening I reached a station, 
and had already ordered that horses should in- 
stantly be put to again, when a fierce snow- 
storm suddenly arose. My landlord and the pos- 
tilion urgently advised me to postpone my 
departure ; but I was determined to go In spite 
of the rough weather. The postilion had got it 
into his head that, by crossinga small river, tho 
banks of which were perfectly well known to 
him, he should find a shorter route. He missed 
the right crossing, however, and got iuto a re- 
gion to which lie was an entire stranger. The 
storm continued to rage ; at length we descried 
a light in the distance. We made for it, and 
stopped belore a church, from the brightly il- 
luminated windows of which the light shone. 
The door was open, three sleighs were in front 
of it, and I saw several persons in the vestibule, 
One of them called to me : ‘ This way ! this 
way ! I got out and walked toward the vesti- 
bule. 

*« The person who had called advanced toward 
me. 

•« * Great Heavens !’ he said 4 how late you 
come ! Your intended has fainted, and we 
were on the very point of driving home aga 5 n.’ 

“ Half bewildered and half amused, I resolved 
to let the adventure take its course. And, in- 
deed, I had little lime lor reflect Ion. My friends 
tugged me into the interior of the church, which 
was poorly lighted by two or three lamps. A 
female was sitting upon a bench in the shadow, 
while another stood beside her and chafed her 
temples. 

“ 4 At last !’ cried the latter. God be praised 
that you have come ! My poor mistress liked to 
have died.’ 

“ An aged priest emerged from behind the al- 
tar, and asked, 4 Can we begin ?’ 

“ Begin, reverend father !’ I cried, unadvised- 
ly. 

“ They assisted the half unconscious girl to 
rise ; she appeared to be very pretty. In a fit 
of unpardonable, and now quite incomprehensi- 
ble, levity, I readily stepped with her to the al- 
tar. Her maid and the three gentlemen present 
were so much busied with her as scarcely to 
throw a look at me. Besides, the light in this 
part of the church was dim, and my head was 
muffled in the hood of my cloak. 

44 In a few minutes the nuptial ceremony was 
over, and the priest, according to custom, de- 
sired the newly-married pair to embrace. 

44 My young wife turned her pale, charming 
little face toward me, and was about to rest her 
head upon my shoulder with a sweet smile, 
when suddenly she stared at me as if turned in- 
to stone, tottered, and with a cry of 4 It is not 
he !’ fell to the floor. 

44 All the furies of hell lashed me out of 
church. Before any one could think of staying 
me I had jumped into my sleigh, seized the 
reins, and was soon beyond the reach t>f pur- 
suit.” 

The lieutenant was silent. Marie also gazed 
in silence on the ground. 

44 And have you never discovered what be- 
came of the poor girl ?” she finally asked. 

44 Never. I know neither the name of the 
village where I was married, nor do I recollect 
the station where I stopped. At the time, my 
culpably frivolous prank seemed to me a mat- 
ter of so little moment, that, as soon as there 
\va* no longer any pursuit tn fear, I went to sleep 
in the sleigh. and did not awake till we arrived 
a 1 another station. Tin* servant whom I had 
with me was klt.Vd in battle, nlj mv efforts to 
find out the who drove us proved un- 

availing. and so every Hup seems indeed Inst by 
which 1 might again find the scene of that folly 
for which t hnv' ow ‘o uff-r so heavily.” 

Mu via turned u*.- we towards him and 
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took both his hands. The lieutenant gazed 
thunderstruck into her eyes ; a dim foreboding 
awoke in his breast, a vail suddenly dropped 
from his eyes. 

“Marie I God of heaven, how can I have been 
so blind ! Marie, was it indeed you ?” 

•• 1 am your wife 1” was the only answer of 
the girl, who sank fainting into his arms. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

A notice on the outside of St. Louis street cars 
■ays : “ Cars oannot wait for ladies to kiss good- 
bye.'* 

It is intimated that there are at least fifty thou- 
sand young men employed as commercial travelers 
in the United States- 


The phosphorescence of the glow-worm and all 
other phosphorescent animals is ascribed by Dr. T. 
L Phipson, a devoted student of the subject, to an 
organic substance which he calls noctilucene. He 
believes that this is also the cause of the phospho- 
rescent light of sca-water. 

Vienna is to have a magnificent marine aquarium 
for the grand international exposition to be opened 
therein May next. It will contain two hundred 
thousand gallons of sea-water, to be brought on a 
fast train the twenty hours’ journey from Trieste to 
the Austrian capitul. 

The influence of the sun-spots must be great, in- 
deed, ifthey exert half as much as is now attributed 
to them. Mr. C. Meldrum of the island of Mauritius, 
Indian Ocean, believes that he has discovered a close 
relation between the sun-spots and West India hur- 
ricanes- Cyclones occur most frequently, he says, a 
year or two after the sun-spots have been most nu- 
merous. 


Ephesian Temple op Diana.— T he temple which 
is now be.ng exhumed was in process of completion 
when Alexander passed into Asia, b.c. 334, in suc- 
cession to one that had been set on tire on the night 
of his birth, b.c. 3c6. We now have in the British 
Museum a part of one of these columns sculptured in 
relief, as sent home from the site by Mr. J. T. Wood. 
It is the lowest portion of a column, of marble, about 
7 teet in diameter at bottom, and 6 feet in height. 
The figures are the Greek gods and goddesses, wing- 
ed V icturies, and the like, features and draperies 
admirably modelled. 

The following legend relates how a certain Grand 
Duke of Florence ouilt a bridge without expense to 
the state The Grand Duke issued a proclamation 
that every beggar who would appear in the grand 
plaza at a certain designated time should be pro- 
vided with a new suit of clothes free of cost. At the 
appointed hour the beggars of the city all assembled, 
whereupon the officers caused each avenue of the 

S ublic square to be closed, and then compelled the 
eggars to strip off their old clothes, and gave to each 
one, according to promise, a new suit. In the old 
clothes thus collected enough money was found con- 
ceited to build a beautiful bridge over the Arno, still 
called the Beggars’ Bridge ! 

Da Willkt, lecturing in Boston the other n ; ght, 
told a droll story of himself. He said that at one 
time, when ho was a connoisseur in bird-stuffing, he 
used to criticise other people’s bird-stuffing severely. 
Walking with a gentleman one day, ho stopped at a 
window where a gigantic owl was exhibited. “You 
see,” said the Doctor to his friend, “that there is a 
magnificent bird utterly ruined by unskilful stuffing, 
police the mounting 1 Execrable, isn’t it? No liv- 
ing owl ever roosted in that position. And the eyes 
are fully a third larger than any owl ever possessed.” 
At this moment tho stuffed bird raised oue foot and 
solemnly blinked at his critic, who said very little 
mure about stuffed birds that afternoon. 


The Bells of Europe.— 'The present bells of Co- 
logne Cathedral, which were cast as early as any 
otners in the fifteenth century, weigh— one 12,0001b.. 
the other 22,4U0ib. The Kaiserglooko, which will 
shortly be cast, will be the largest swinging bell in 
the world, for those at Pekin and Moscow, which aro 
larger, are fixed bells. The diameter on the lower 
rim will be 13ft., the height being 17ft., and weight 
50,00Ulb. The following are the weights of some of 
the largest bells in Europe Vienna, 36,0001 b. ; St- 
Peter’s (Koine), 38,000lb. ; Notre Dame de Paris, 
34,«; *0lb. ; “ Big Ben,” 32,3401b. ; and Erfurt, 27,y361b- 
According to tho German papers, the Emperor has 
made a “munificent and truly Imperial gift” by 
sending twenty-two French guns from the Strasburg 
Park to be molten into the “ Kaiserglocke,” which is 
to hang in the south campanile The weight of 
these guns is 600 cwt., valued at .£3,740. 

The ship “ Britannia,” which struck on tho rocks 
oft’ the coast of Brazil, had on board a large consign- 
ment of Spanish dollars. In the hope of saving 
some of them, a number of barrels were brought on 
deck ; but the vessel was sinking so fast that the only 
hope for life was in taking at once to the boats. The 
ln>i boat was about to push off, when a midshipman 
rushed back to see if any one was still on board. To 
hU surprise, there sat a man on deck with a hatchet 
in his hand, with whiob he had broken open several 
of the casks, the contents of which he was now heap- 
ing up about him. “ NVhat are you doing?” shouted 
the youth. ** Escape for your life 1 Don’t you know 
the ship is fast going to pieces ?” 41 The ship may,” 
said the man; “I have lived a poor wretch all my 
life, and I am determined to die rich.” His re- 
monstrances were answered only by another flourish 
of the hatchet, and he was left to his fate. In a few 
minutes the ship was engulfed in the waves. We 
Count such a sailor a madman ; but he has too many 
imitators. Many men seem determined to die rich 
at all hazards. Least of all riches do they count the 
chance of losing the soul in the struggle- 


Coaching in 1872.— “ No fewer than seven coaches,” 
writes Mr. A. G. Scott, the hon. secretary, “have 
been leaving London during the past summer, with 
results not alone satisfactory to their proprietors, but 
to all who have assisted in, and watched the growth 
of, the present revival Of the two of which I am 
especially privileged to write, the ‘Brighton’ and 
‘Dorking,’ I can report most favorably. The latter, 
during its but too brief season, repeated tho success 
of last year; it hardly ever had to carry a light load, 
and was never once without a passenger, while the 
former, • the Brighton,’ seems but to increase in 
popularity, the seats, both inside and outside, hav- 
ing of lute been more in request than ever. In all 
this there is much room for congratulation-— much to 
encourage, for, style it plaything, whim, or whatever 
you will, the taste for ‘coaching’ has now taken 
deep root, and may be looked upon as the re-estab- 
lishment of a puro. unselfish sport. Next May, if not 
earlier, both the ‘Brighton’ and ‘Dorking’ will re- 
appear— as, indeed, will the ‘Tunbridge Wells,' 
Wycombe,' and * Keigate ’—three most admirably 
appointed coaches. 1 hope, too, to be thou able to 
introduce the oft-proiuised ‘ Afternoon Dorking,' 
which will offer peculiar attractions to the many 
who now pleua that they cannot afford a whole day 
for a drive. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


An analysis of cow’s milk tainted with contagious 
typhus is given by M- Husson in Comptes Rendu*, 
with the conclusion, among others, that such milk 
cannot transmit the typhus to man. but that it should 
not be used as food for young children. 

The .Journal of Applied Chemistry recommends 
sulphite or bi-sulphite of lime to prevent the fermen- 
tation of cider. It imparts no taste to tne liquor, and 
leases an insoluble precipitato of sulphate of lime, 
from which the contents of the barrel may be drawn 
off. 

Glycerine, says the Athenmim , may be used with 
great adv *ntagc in the preparation of leather, not 
hi the process of tanning, butas a bath after the tan- 
ning is completed- Leather thus treated acquires a 
liuculiar softness especially desirable in machine 
bolts- 


Abbe Moigno, the well-known editor of Lee Monde t, 
has commenced a series of receptions to which are 
invited the most distinguished men of science resid- 
ing in Paris or visiting the city. Scientific subjects 
form the topio of discussion, and the entertainment 
is enlivened each evening by a musical performance, 
at which some work of one of the great masters is 
rendered. 

The analysis of the sea-water gases of the Baltic, 
made by Dr. Oscar Jacobsen, who was connected 
with the recent German expedition for tho explora- 
tion of that sea, discloses the fact that “ carbonic 
acid is present in largo proportion in sea-water, not 
a s a dissolved gas in the same sense as oxygen and 
nitrogen, but in a peculiar condition of closer com- 
bination ” This discovery is regarded as of consi- 
derable importance in its bearing upon marine bot- 
any, zoology and geology. 

The quantity of false rhubarbs brought into the 
drug market renders some guide to their detectien 
very desirable, and Dr. Cauvet, in tlie Journal de 
Pharmacie et de Chimie specifies several distinctions 
between them and the exotic or true rhubarbs. That 
which* is most easily observable is the presence in 
the latter, and absence in the false rhubarbs, of 
characteristic radiation centres, like stars in shape. 
These are numerous in the Muscovy rhubarbs, and 
very apparent, though less frequent, ip that from 
China. 

There is a certain remedy for tho bite of the cobra- 
di-oapello, despite the common impression to the 
contrary, if we may believe Dr D. Butler, late in- 
spector-general of hospitals in the Bengal army. Ac- 
cording to him, this remedy consists of brandy and 
laudanum in excessive doses, but not sufficient to 
produce narcotism, with ligature of the limb and 
compulsory locomotion. As the cobra is one of the 
most venomous of all known serpents, it is surprising 
that this treatment, if effectual, is not universally 
employed in India. 

TflE remarkable faculty which dogs have of find- 
ing their way home from a strange locality by paths 
previously unknown to them seems to fail in groat ci- 
ties, where dogs so frequently lose their wayjcomplete- 
ly.-A writer in tho Quarterly Review thinks thatthey 
“ have a certain sense of lhe magnetic currents, 
sufficing to afford them a sort of internal mariners’ 
compass, marking the direction in which they travel. 
We know that tho magnetic currents affect the needle 
and the hypothesis that they may also affect living 
frames with special organizations seems no way in- 
credible : while the fact that a dog who can find his 
way for a hundred miles in the open country, may 
lose it in five hundred yards in a town, seems to 
point to the multitude of streets turning at right an- 
gles as the cause of confusion to a sense which sim- 
ply indicates a straight direction.” 


GOLDEN GRAINS. 


Diet curtfs more than the doctor. 

Do what ye ought, come what may. 

A “ trying ” situation— A seat on the bench. 

Never allow temper to get the mastery of you. 

Flourishing business--Ornamental penmanship. 

An ounce of practice is better than a pound of 
theory. 

The object of religion is not to make a man better 
than his neighbor, but better than himself. 

Shut not up a brood of evil passions in your bosom ; 
like enraged serpents, they will bite thoircage. 

Wit is brushwood ; judgment is totnper. The first 
makes the brightest flame, but the other gives the 
most lasting heat. 

The rose is fairest when 'tis budding new. 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from years : 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 

And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 

Be not diverted from your duty by any idle reflec- 
tions that tho silly world may make upon you, lor 
their censures are not in your power, and conse- 
quently should not be any part of your concern. 

The criterion of true beauty is, that it increases on 
examination : if false, that it lessens. There is 
something, therefore, in true beauty that corresponds 
with right reason, and is not merely tho creation of 
fancy. 

Ferdinand, King of Spain, used to say that he 
could distinguish a wise man from a fool by the fol- 
lowing marks Moderation in anger, government in 
household affairs, and writing a letter without use- 
less repetitions. 

It is not always wealth and earthly glory that 
make us happy— many that arc miserable have both 
of these— but a bright, sunshiny spirit, wh.eh can 
bear little trials, and enjoy little favors, and find 
happiness in all tho scenes of life. 

The lino of conduct chosen during the five years 1 
from fifteen to twenty will, in almost every instance, 
determine his character fi r life. As he is thencare- 
ful or careless, prudent or improvident, industrious 
or indolent, truthful or dissimulating, intelligent or 
ignorant, temperate or dissolit.e, so will he ho in i 
after-years, and it needs no prophet to cast his horo- 
scope orcalculate his chances in life. 

A ship on the broad, boisterous and open ocean 
needeth no pilot. But it dare not venture alone on 
tho placid bosom of a little river, lest it be wrecked j 
by some hidden rock. Thus it is with life. It is 
not in our open, exposed deeds that we need the still 
voice of the silent monitor, but in the small, secret, 
every-day acts of life, wherein conscience should 
warn us to beware of the hidden shoals of what we 
deem too common to be dangerom,. 

Said a very old man. “ Some folks are always 
Complaining about the weather, but I am very thank- 
ful when 1 wake up in the morning to find any wea- 
ther at all.” We may smile at the simplicity of the 
old man, but still his language indicates aspirit that 
contributes much to a calm and peaceful life. It is 
better and wiser to cultivate that spirit than to be i 
continually complaiuing of things as they are. 


FAMILY MATTERS. 

The white of eggs with lime makes a good cement 
for broken china. 

Honey and castor-oil mixed aro excellent for asth- 
ma. A teaspoonful may be taken night and morning 
with great benefit. 

Rancid lard may be purified by trying it over with 
a little water, adding a few sliced raw potatoes The 
potatoes seem to remove the bad taste from the lard. 

To remove ink or fruit stains from the fingers, take 
cream of tartar, half an ounce : powdered salt of 
sorrel, half an ounce ; mix. This is what is sold for 
salts of lemon. 

The best method to make old silk look like new, 
and one that is employed by millions, is to sponge 
over tho outside with strong, cold black tea. The 
silk should afterward be ironed on the outside. 

To raise the pile of velvet when pressed down, 
cover a hot smoothing-iron with a wet cloth a- d hold 
the velvet firmly over it; the vapor from the cloth 
passing through tho velvet wdl raise the pile, with 
the assistance of a light whisk. 

Graham Bread.— To make Graham broad, to each 
quart of flour take a hoapod teaspoonful of saleratus, 
adding salt and a little molasses or sugar, with a suf- 
ficient quantity of sour milk to make the dough. We 
consider it very much better to steam an hour or 
two, and then put it in the oven to brown over. 

To clean kid gloves, first see that your hands aro 
clean ; then put on your gloves and wash them, as 
tlmugh you were washing your hands, in a basin of 
spirits of turpentine. This method was used in Pa is, 
to the groat profit of many persons. The glovos 
should be hung in the air. or some warm place, to 
carry away the smell of th . turpentine. 

Meat Balls.— Chop the meat fine, as for sausages ; 
then mix a small quantity of crumbs of bread and a 
seasoning of mace, pepper, cloves and salt, all well 
pounded; mix these with an egg.; and make tho mass 
into balls the size of a goose egg. Roll them in bread 
crumbs and egg, and fry them a. light brown; dish 
them up with a gravy flavored with walnut catsup. 

Irish Stew.— Trim the fat from three ponndsof the 
best mutton chops; pare and cut in slices s'x large 
Potatoes, and six large on ons. Put into a stewpan a 
few pieces of fat pork, and on these put alternate 
layers <f mutton chops, slices of potato, onion, pep- 
per, and salt. Cover with cold water. Cover the 
stewpan very closely, set it whore it will cook slowly, 
and let it stew for three hours. Serve very hot. 

Clear Apples —Peel golden pippins, and core 
them. Put them in clear cold water, and simmer 
them gently till tender. Take them out on a skim- 
mer, and spread them on a largo dish to cool. Boil 
to a syrup two pounds of loaf sugar and a pint of 
clear water, skimming till clear. Boil the apples in 
the syrup ten minutes, and let them get cold before 
serving. Serve with cream and powdered sugar. 

Family Cake.— Twelve ounces each of butter, su- 
gar, and currants, two pounds and a half of flour, 
four ounces of candied citron peel, two ounces ofcar- 
raway seeds, half an ounce of mixed spices, four 
teaspoonfuls of bicarbonate of soda, and a pint and 
a quarter of warmed new milk. Melt the butter in 
the milk, and work in the rest of the ingredients, 
mixing well. Bake slowly in buttered tins for two 
hours. 

The Housewife’s Table.— The following is a very 
valuable housewife’s table, by which persons not 
having scales and weights at hand, may readily mea- 
sure the article wanted to form any recipe without 
the trouble of weighing. Allowance to be made for 
an extraordinary dryness or moisture of the article 
weighed or measured : 

weights and measures. 

Wheat flour, one pound is one quart. 

Indian meal, one pound two ounces are one quart. 

Butter, when soft, one pound is one quart. 

Loaf sugar, broken, one pound is one quart. 

White sugar, powdered, one pound one ounce aro 
one quart. 

Best brown sugar, one pound two ounces are one 
quart. 

Ten eggs are one pound. 

Flour, eight quarts are one peck. 

Flour, four pecks are one bushel. 

liquids, etc. 

Sixteen large tablespoonfuls are half a pint. # 

Eight largo tablespoonfuls are one gill. 

Four large tablespoonfuls are half a gill. 

Two gills are half a pint. 

Two pints are one quart. 

Four quarts are one gallon. 

A common sized tumbler holds half a pint. 

A common sized wine glass is half a gill. 

A teacup is one gill. 

A large wine glass is two ounces. 

A tablespoonful is half an ounce. 

Forty drops are equal to one teaspoonful. 

Four teaspoonfuls are equal to one tablespoonful. 


HINTS FOR FARMERS. 


Make an Inventory of everything you have on the 
farm, its condition, and value. 

Wood — See that tho wood- house is liberally fur- 
nished with wood, and that the wood-boxes in the 
house are never empty, and kindling is handy. 

Keep Accounts. — It is astonishing how many far- 
mers there are who keep no regular account of their 
receipts and expenses. If you have hitherto neglect- 
ed this matter, neglect it no longer. 

1’ay old debts, and make as few new ones as pos- 
sible. Collect what is owing you. Keep all your 
pecuniary matters straight, and know exactly what 
you owe and what property you have. 

Look to your Insurance, and see that your policy 
covers all your property. It sometimes happens that 
grain is insured in one barn and not in another, and 
so with implements, harness, carriages, machines, 
wool, etc. Look into the matter. 

Keep a Diary, or let some member of the family 
keep it fr you. Write down every night the work 
that has been done during the day, the state of the 
weather, and any facts in regard to the stock, etc., 
that ought to be recorded- It is very little trouble 
and is exceedingly useful— and the longer it is kept 
the more interesting it becomes. 

Make the IIouSf. Comfortable.— See thatthe win- 
dows are tight and the doors fit close, and that the 
c<*ld air does not rush in between the floor and the 
base- board. If you do not know how to remedy 
these matters, ask a carpenter- Make all the moms 
comfortable, and occupy thorn. It is a foolish thing 
to .'pend a good deal of money in building a fine 
house and then live only in the kitchen. 

How to Make Good Fa rmrrs.— Induce the boys 
to take an interest in the farm, in the implements, in 
the stock : tell them all your plans, your successes and 
failures : give them a history of your own life, and 
what you did and how you lived when a boy ; but do 


not harp too much on the degenerate character of tho 
young men of the present age ; praise them when you 
can, and encourage them to do still better. Let them 
dress up for the evening, instead of sitting down in 
their dirty clothes in a dingy room. Provide plenty 
of light ; thanks to kerosene, our country homes can 
be as brilliantly and as cheaply lighted as the gas-lit 
houses in the city. Encourage the neighbors to drop 
in evenings. Talk agriculture rather thau politios ; 
speak more of the importance of large crops, of good 
stock, of liberal feeding, and of the advantages of 
making animals comfortable, than of the hard times, 
low prices and high wages. Above all encourage tho 
boys to read good agricultural books. Papers are 
well enough, but an intelligent boy wants something 
more and better. Get him some good agricultural 
book to study. Read it with him, and give him the 
benefit of your experience and criticism. When no 
has mastered this, buy him another. In our own 
case, we owe our love of farming principally to tho 
fact that our father talked to us of everything that 
was doing on the farm; answering all our questions 
and encouraging, rather than refusing our childlike 
desire of helping him. — American Agriculturist. 


HUMOROUS SCRAPS. 


The High Level.— The tight-rope. 

A Lame Soldier halts when he marches. 

The original Water- Works.— Eve’s eyes. 

Romantic Death.— A young lady drowned in tears. 

When is a house like a bird ?— When it has wings. 

Suggestive title for a Christmas carol— “ Then 
yule remember me.” 

0v what meat does an affected young lady live at 
Christmas ? — Jiface-meat. 

Mark Twain is fond of jokes ; but ha thinks a joko h 
to bo good, must be inflicted on some other man. 

A lady calls the little memoranda her butcher 
sends in with the meat, “ pencillings by the weigh.” 
. Cardinal Cullen calls on his clergy to uso their* 
influence in suppressing wakes. Let them begm on 
the town oats. 

What is the difference between a tortoise shell 
tom and a burnt child?— One is a brindled cat, th«* 
other a kindled brat. 

“ Women wake up!” says Mrs. Cady Stanton, and 
a ruffian rural editor adds, *• Yes, and turn out and 
build a fire a id get breakfast.” 

A young fellow, fond of talking, remarked, “ I am 
no prophet.” “ True,” replied a hviy present, “no 
profit to yourself or any one else.” 

A young man who was crossed in love attempted 
suicide recently by taking a dose o 4 yeast powder. 
He immediately rose above his troubi es. 

A man out West who offered bail for a friend was 
asked by a judge if he had an ineui ubranoe on his 
farm. “ Oh yes,” said he ; “ my old w oman. ” 

. A Certain Mr. David Fender, poppi ng the question 
in a letter, concluded thus : — “And s hould you say 
4 Yes,’ dear Mary, I will truly be your D. Fender.” 

Devotion.— H ere is a gem, alleged to have been 
found in the letter of a young lover - 4 • Dearest love : 
I have swallowed the postage stamp wh oh was on 
your letter, because I knew that your lips had 
touched it.” 

Seasonable Cons.— Why is the alph abet short of a 
letter at Christmas ?— Because it’s the Feast of 
Noel.— When’s a young man like 1 i Christy-mas 
minstrel?— When he’s after Caroline {carolin ' ).— If 
shesnub8 him pretty often, what’s th at like ‘.’--The 
“ waits.” 

In the course of a “proof’ in the Co art of Session, 
a learned junior counsel was a tern; king to break 
down a female witness upon a point c f time, and in 
so doing asked her, “Why are you so certain as to 
the date? Do you koep a diary?” To which the 
witness gravely replied, 44 No, sir, I keep a public- 
house.” 


OUR PUZZLER. 


15. NAME PUZZLE. 

Take the initials of a military ma n; the second 
letter of a modern Roman ; the third 1 etter of a sec- 
tion of a book ; the fourth letter of t io synonym uf 
defamation; the fifth letter of a territ le torture ; the 
sixth letter of tho synonym of ridic uled ; and the 
seventh letter of the synonym of gleefully; and you 
have the name ot a recent celebrity. 

Luk e Rou.ndall. 

16. ENIGMA. 

I am no prison, yet am bam *d; 

I dwell in flames and strif a; 

Four legs I have, also a tail . 

Yet ne’er drew breath of 1 ife. 

17. CHARADE. A ’ H ‘ B * 

My first you know you are, yet ’tis not ; you— 

Unless you are a participle present : 

Most men do seek it— and the clergy, too, 

Have no objection, when it’s snug a. ad pleasant. 


My second is so very hard and cold, 

And can’t be hurt, though it may w ound severely; 
It ne’er will be m y first, howe’er so ol« i, 

Yet will rest o’er my whole, I hope * incerely. 


My wholeis impossible, yet does exist- — 

Nay, more, it lives a life of fame am 1 beauty; 
Eyes smile that wept but now a hero i ni.ssed. 

To know my whole's my first, and at its duty. 

18. KEBUS. Advk.va. 


Whole, I am a useful article to ha^ -e in a house : 
behead me, and I am much used, am l much uhener 
abused ; curtail me, and I am half oj ' two ; next be- 
head me, and you won’t lose by me. Again, my ]. v t, 
4, is a metal ; my 2, 3, 1, a pleasant person in cornpu - 
ny ; my 4, 5, 1, ladies wear on their he ads : my J. 6, 4 
is a number ; and my 2, 5, 1, none of u s like to KVi . ’ 

GitotSL. 


ANSWERS. 

10. Riddle.— T ime. 

11. Puzzle.— A looking-glass. 

12. Enigma.— Crate; rate; rat; Atd; tea; tar- 

iar. * 

13. Square Words.— w a r d 

a b e e 
ream 
demy 


14. Rebus.— SChooneR ; AKacatl ; LUcifiC : ASH • 

DAlmatiA ; IDoiateK; NEreiD. Paladin.— Cuu- 

sadc.— Richaad. 
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AN ANGEL IN DISGUISE. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


Idleness, Vice, and Intemperance had done 
thfir miserable work, and the dead mother lay 
cold and sun k amid her wretched children, She 
bad fallen upon the threshold of her own door 
in a drunken fit, and died in the presence of her 
frightened little ones. 

Death touches the springs of our common 
humanity. Tills woman had been despised, 
m-oued ait, and angrily denounced by nearly 
every man, woman, and child in the village; 
but now us the fact of her death was passed 
from lip to lip, in subdued tones, pity took the 
place of anger, and sorrow of denunciation. 
Neighbors went hastily to the old tumble-down 
but, in which she had secured a little more than 
a place of shelter from summer heats and will- 
ter eo! ’; some with gi ave-clothes for a decent 
i term -nt of the holy; and some with food 
i,,r ii, h i t-.tai ving children, three in number. 

Ul Lhe-e, .Joint, the oldest, a b »y of twelve, was 
a stout lad, able to earn Ills living with any lar- 
mer. Kate, between ten and eleven, was a 
bright active girl, out of whom something clever 
might be made, If in good hands; but poor little 
Maggie, the youngest, was hopelessly diseased. 
Two years before, a fall from a window had in- 
jured her spine, and she had not been able to 
leave her bed since, except when lifted in the 
arms of her motiher. 

“ What is to be done with the children ?” 
That was the eJhief question now. The dead 
mother would go- under ground, and be forever 
beyond all care and concern of the villagers. 
But the children must not be left to starve. 
After considering the matter, and talklngltovei 
with liis wife, farmer Jones said that he would 
take John and do well by him, now that his mo- 
ther was out of the way; and Mrs. Ellis, who 
had been looking out for a bound girl, concluded 
that it would be charitable In her to make 
choice of Katy, o ven though she was too young 
to be of much two for several years. 

“ I could do m uc.h better, 1 know,” said 'Mrs. 
Ellis; “but, as no one seems Inclined to take 
her. I must act from a sense of duty. I expect 
to have trouble nvith the child; for she’s an un- 
disciplined thing .—.used to having her own way.” 
But no one srtf d, “ I’ll take Maggie.” Pitying- 
glances were cas t on her wan and wasted form, 
and thoughts vrere troubled on her account. 
Mothers brought, cast-off garments, and remov- 
ing her soiled and ragged clothes, dressed her in 
clean attire. The sad eyes and patient face of 
the little one touched many hearts, and even 
knocked at then \ for entrance. But none opened 
to take her in. MVho wanted a bedridden child? 

“Take her to* the poorhouse,” said a rough 
man to whom the question “What’s to be done 
with Maggie ?” v *as asked. “Nobody’s going to 
bo bothered wit! i her.” 

“The poorhom <e Is a sad place for a sick and 
helpless child,” tins we red one. 

For your eh lid or mine,” said the other, 
lightly speaking ; “ but for this brat it will prove 
alilessed change. She will be kept clean, have 
healthy food, at ul he doctored, which is more 
than can be said of her past condition.” 

There was reiison in that, but still it didn’t 
satisfy. The day following the day of death was 
made the day of burial. A few neighbors were 
at the miserable- hovel, but none followed tin 
dead cart as it lx>re the unhonored to its paupei 
grave. Farmer Jones, after the coffin was takei 
out, placed John In his wagon and drove away, 
satisfied that he had done his part. Mrs. Elli 
spoke to Kate with a hurried air— “ Bid yom 
s; -tor good-by,” and drew the tearful children 
apart ere their lips had scarcely touched in a 
sobbing farewell. Hastily others went out, some 
glancing at Maggie, and some resolutely refrain- 
ing from a look, until all had gone. She was 
alone ! Just beyond the threshold, Joe Thomp- 
son, the w heel w right, paused, ami said to the 
blacksmith’s wife, who was hastening off with 
tlie rest — 

»» It’s a cruel thing to leave her so.” 

“ Then hike her to the poorhouse; she’ll have 
to go there,” answered the blacksmith’s wife, 
springing away find leaving John behind. 

For a little while the man stood with a puz- 
zled air; then he turned back and went into the 
hovel again. Maggie, with a painful effort, had 
raised herself to an upright position, and was 
sitting on the bed, straining her eyes upon the 
door out of which all had just departed. A vague 
terror had come into her thin white face. 

“ Oh, Mr. Thompson !” she cried out, catching 
her suspended breath, “don’t leave me here all 
alone !” 

Though rough in exterior, Joe Thompson, the 
wheelwright, had a heart, and it was very tender 
in some places. He liked children, and was 
pleased to have them come to his shop, where 
many a sled and wagon were made or mended 
for the village lads 
boarded excuses. 

“No, dear,” lie answered in a kind voice, go- 
ing to Die bed aiid stooping down over tlie child, 
•• you shan’t bo left here alone.” Then he 
wrapped her with the gentleness almost of a 
woman, in 


rival. Mrs. Thompson saw him approaching 
from the window, and with ruffling feathers 
met him a few paces from the door, as he open- 
ed the garden gate and came in. He bore a 
is "•clous burden, and he felt it to be so. As his 
arms held the sick child to his breast, a sphere 
of tenderness went out from her, and penetrated 
his feelings. A bond had already corded itself 
around them both, and love was springing into 
life. 

“ What have you there ?” sharply questioned 
Mrs. Thompson. 

Joe felt the child start and shrink against him. 
He did not reply, except by a look that was 
pleading and cautionary, that said, “ Wait a 
moment for explanations, and be gentle;” and, 
passing in, carried Maggie to the small chamber 
on tlie ffrst floor, and laid her on a bed. Then 
stepping back, he shut the door and stood face 
to face with ills vinegar-tempered wife in the 
passage-way ouD.lde. 

“ You haven’t brought home that sick brat ?” 


There was no gainsaying this. 

“When will you see the guardians?” was 
asked, with Irrepressible impatience. 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ Why put lt off until to-morrow? Go at once 
for the permit, and get the whole thing off your 
hands to-night.” 

“Jane,” said the wheelwright, with an impres- 
siveness of tone that greatly subdued his wife. 
•* 1 read in the Bible sometimes, and find much 
said about little children. How the Saviour re- 
buked the disciples who would not receive them ; 
how he took them up in his arms and blessed 
them; and how he said that whosoever gave them 
even a cup of cold water should not go unre- 
warded. Now, it is a small thing for us to keep 
this poor motherless little one for a single night; 
to be kind to her fora single night; to make her 
life comfortable for a single night.” 

The voice of the strong, rough man shook, and 
he turned his head away, so that the moisture 
in his ey«3 might not b? seen. Mrs. Thompson 



Af A i'AKi'i’. — “ JHAV I KEER THIS DROPPED GLOVE FOR A TOKEN ? ’’—SEE PAGE 50. 


Anger and astonishment were in the tones of 
Mrs. Joe Thompson; her face was in a flame. 

“I think women’s hearts are sometimes very 
hard,” said Joe. Usually Joe Thompson got out 
of his wife’s way or kept rigidly silent and non- 
com bative when she fired up on any subject; it 
was with some surprise, therefore, that she en- 
countered a firmly-set countenance and a reso- 
lute pair of eyes. 

“ Women's hearts are not half so hard as 

men’s !” 

Joe saw, by a quick intuition, that his reso- 
lute bearing had impressed his wife, and he 
answered quickly, and with real indignation : 
“ Be that as it may, every woman at the funeral 
turned her eyes steadily from the sick child’s 
face, and when the cart went off with her dead 
mother, hurried away, and left her alone in 
that old hut, with the sun not an hour in the 
sky.” 

“ Where were John and Kats ?” asked Mrs. 
without a draft on their Thompson. 

m Farmer Jon^s tossed John into his wagon 
and drove off. Kate went home with Mrs. Ellis; 
but nobody wanted the poor sick one. ‘ Send 
her to tlie poorhouse,’ was the cry.” 

“ Why didn’t you let her go, then? What did 
the clican bedclothes that some neigh- j you bring her here for?” 
bor hail brought}, and, lifting her in his strong j « She can’t walk to the poorhouse ; somebody’s 
ai m , bore her out into the air and across tlie j arms must carry her, and mine are strong 
field that lay between the hovel and his home, j enough for that task,” said Joe. 

Now, Joe Thomson's wife, who happened to I “Then why didn’t you keep on? Why did 
be childless, wiul nota woman of saintly temper, i you stop here?” demanded tlie wife, 
nor much given! to self-denial for others’ good, | 44 Because I’m not apt to go on fools’ errands, 

and Joe had w# Jl -grounded doubts touching the : The guardians must first be seen and a permit 
manner of greeting he should receive on his ar- | obtained.” 


did not answer, but a soft feeling crept into her 
heart. 

44 Look at her kindly, Jane; speak to her 
kindly,” said Joe. 44 Think of her dead mother, 
and the loneliness, the pain, the sorrow that 
must be on all her coming life.” The softness 
of his heart gave unwonted eloquence to his 
lips. 

Mrs. Thompson did not reply, but presently 
turned towards the little chamber where her 
husband had deposited Maggie ; and, pushing 
open the door, went quietly in. Joe did not fol- 
low ; he saw that her state had changed, and felt 
that it would be best to leave her alone with the 
child. So he went to his shop, which stood near 
the house, and worked until dusky evening re- 
leased him from labor. A light shining through 
the little chamber window was the first object 
that attracted Joe’s attention on turning towards 


On entering, Joe did not go 
the little chamber. Hie heavy tread „ 

kitchen brought hie wife eomewhat hurrl edly 
from the room where ehe “ad bee"^ will 1 Maggie. 
Joe thought lt beet not to refer to the child, oi 
to manifest any concern inregardtohe- 

•• How soon will supper be ready ? he asked. 

- Rik~U soon,” answered Mrs. Thompson, be- 
ginning to bustle about, with no asperity In her 

V °A(ler washing from his hands and face the 
dust and soil of work, Joe left the k tehen and 
went to the little bedroom. A pair oi bage 
bright eyes looked up at him from the snowy 

bed; looked at him tenderly, gratefullyjJ^ead- 

ingiy. How his heart swelled in his bosom ! 
With what a quicker motion came the 
beats ! Joe sat down, and now for the ^me 
examining the thin faee carefully under the lamp 
light, saw that it was an attractive face, and fuU 
of childish sweetness which suffering had not 
been able to obliterate. 

“Your name is Maggie?” he said as he sat 
down and look her soft little hand in hi®* 

44 Yes, sir.” Iler voice struck a chord that 
quivered in a long strain of music. 

“Have you beeu sick long?” 

“ Yes, sir.” What a sweet patience was in her 
tone ! 

“ Has the doctor been to see you? 

“He used to come.” 

“ But not lately ?” 

« No, sir.” 

44 Have you any pain ?” 

“Sometimes, but not now.” 

“ When had you pain?” 

“This morning my side ached, and my back 
hurt when you carried me.” 

“It hurts you to be lifted or moved about?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Your side doesn’t ache now ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Does it ache a great deal ?” 

“ Yes, sir; but it hasn’t ached any since I’ve 
been on this soft bed.” 

“The soft bed feels good.” 

“O yes, sir — so good !” What a satisfaction 
mingled with gratitude, was in her voice! 

“ Supper is ready,” said Mrs. Thompson, look- 
ing into the room a little while afterwards. 

Joe glanced from his wife’s face to that ot 
Maggie; she understood him, and answered — 
“She can wait until we are done, then I will 
bring her something to eat.” 

There was an effort at indifference on the part 
of Mrs. Thompson, but her husband had seen 
her through the window, and understood that 
the coldness was assumed. Joe waited, after 
sitting down to the table, for his wife to intro- 
duce the subject uppermost in both of their 
thoughts; but she kept silent on that theme foi 
many minutes, and he maintained a like re- 
serve. At last she said abruptly— 

44 What are you going to do with that child ?” 
44 1 thought you understood that she was to go 
to the poorhouse,” replied Joe, as if surprised at 
her question. 

Mrs. Thompson looked rather strangely at her 
husband for some moments, and then dropped 
her eyqs. The subject was not again referred to 
during the meal. At its close, Mrs. Thompson 
toasted a slice of bread, and softened it with 
milk and butter; adding to this a cup of tea, she 
took them up to Maggie, and held the small 
waiter on which she had placed them while the 
hungry child ate with every sign of pleasure. 

“Is it good?” asked Mrs. Thompson, seeing 
with what a keen relish the food was taken. 

The child paused with the cup in her hand, 
and answered with a look of gratitude that 
awoke to new life old human feelings which had 
been slumbering in her heart for half a score of 
years. 

44 We’ll keep her a day or two longer ; she is 
so weak and helpless,” said Mrs. Joe Thompson, 
in answer to her husband’s remark, at break- 
fast-lime on the next morning, that he mast 
step down and see the guardians of the poor 
about Maggie. 

“She’ll be so much in your way,” said Joe. 

44 1 shan’t mind that for a day or two. Poor 

thing!” 

Joe did not see the guardians of the poor on that 
day, on the next, nor on the day following. In fact, 
he never saw them at all on Maggie’s account, 
for in less than a week Mrs. Joe Thompson 
would as soon have thought of taking up her 
own abode in the almshouse as sending Maggie 
there. 

What light and blessing did that sick and 
helpless child bring to the home of Joe Thomp- 
son, the poor wheelwright ! It had been dark, 
and cold, and miserable there for a long time, 
just because his wife had nothing to love and 
care for out of herself, and so became sour, irrit- 
able, ill-tempered, and self-afflicting in the de- 
solation of her woman’s nature. Now the sweet- 
ness of that sick child, looking ever to her in 
love, patience, and gratitude, was as honey to 
her soul, and she carried in her heart as well as 
in her arms, a precious burden. As for Joe 


the house; it was a good omen. The path led 
him by this window, and when opposite, he | Thompson, there was not a man in the whole 
could not help pausing to look in. It was now j neighborhood who drank daily of a more pre- 
dark enough outside to screen him from observ- j clous wine of life than he. An angel had come 
ation. Maggie lay, a little raised on a pillow, j into his house, disguised as a sick, helpless, and 
with the lampshining full upon her face. Mrs. j miserable child, and filled all its dreary chambers 
Thompson was sitting by the bed, talking to the | with the sunshine of love. 

child; but her back was towards the window, so | ■ 

that her countenance was not seen. From Mag- | The Crown Princess of Germany is making a 
gie’s face, therefore, Joe must read the character j design for a monument, to be erected on the 
of their intercourse. He saw that her eyes were j field of Weissenburg by the officers of the third 
intently fixed upon his wife; that now and then j army, 
a few words came, as if in answers, from her 


lips; that, her expression was sad and tender; 
but he saw nothing of bitterness and pain. A 
deep-drawn breath was followed by one of relief, 
as a weight lifted itself from his heart. 
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